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THE SORREL 


THE SORREL BLOSSOMS. 


In hope I climbed the grassy stair, 
Green hill in sunshine glancing ; 

A thousand grasses blossomed fair, 
The breezes set them dancing ; 

Each seemed a happy soul to be, 
Rejoicing with the summer : 

I smiled to think they danced for me, 
And every glad new-comer. 
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But ah! a rapture greater still, 
Behold, my heart awaited, — 
It was the self same grassy hill, 
But wondrously translated ! 
It seemed that gems had dropped in showers, 
The hill with glory lining : 
»Twas but a crowd of sorrel flowers, 
Through which the sun was shining. 


Each little flower with ruby wings, 
Moved to a rhythmic measure ; 
Spell-bound, I watched the lovely things, 
As one who finds great treasure. 
I danced, I sang, I could not choose 
But of their brightness borrow ; 
I felt as if I ne’er could lose 
That joy in any sorrow. 


Downcast I took the self-same way, 
The summer hardly older, 

But oh, how different seemed the day, 
To me, a sad beholder ! 

No light lies on the hilltop now, 
No music stirs the grasses ; 

The very insects seem to know 
That some great sorrow passes. 


I reached at last the flowery place, 
Where late I sat in rapture ; 

In vain I gazed with wistful face, 
No glow could I recapture. 

The sorrel Howers were blooming there, 
Not one, perhaps, had vanished ; 

But oh! the cloud of my despair 
Their grace and joy had banished. 


Athenzum. 


A STARLIT NIGHT BY THE SEASHORE. 


SUGGESTED BY MATTHEW ARNOLD’S “SELF- 
DEPENDENCE.” 


O GREAT stars, aflame with awful beauty! 
O great sea, with glittering heaving breast ! 
Stars, that march all calm in lines of duty ; 
Sea, that swayest to stern law’s behest ; 


Mighty in your unimpassioned splendor, 
Ye are filling all my puny soul 

With the longing this vexed self to render 
Wholly to calm Duty’s sure control, 


It were restful so to let the ruling 
Of the mightier law sway all the life, 
Eager will and passionate spirit schooling, 
Till unfelt the pains of lesser strife. 
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Yet, O stars, your quivering shafts unheeding 
On these tangled human sorrows smite ; 
Merciless stars! that on hearts crushed and 
bleeding 
Pour the sharp stings of your bleak cold 
light. 


Yet, O sea, that glittering breast is heaving, 
All unconscious of the life it rears, 

Shouting in the mirth of its bereaving, 
Laughing o’er a thousand widows’ tears. 


No! I ask not for a life high lifted 
O’er the changeful passions of mankind, 
Undistracted, self-contained, and gifted 
With a force to feebler issues blind. 


Rather fill my soul to overflowing 
With the tide of this world’s grief and 
wrong ; 
Let me suffer ; though it be in knowing, 
Suffering thus, I am not wholly strong. 


Let what grandeur crown the life of others, 
Let what light on lone endurance shine ; 

I will set myself beside my brothers, 
And their toils and troubles shall be mine! 
Spectator. W. WALSHAM BEDFORD, 


IN MEMORIAM—BISHOP FRASER. 


INTO that great, strong city of strong men, 
Whose pavements ring with ever-passing 
feet, 
One of the strongest will not come again, 
Where all those thousands meet. 


Often will they who loved his honest face — 
That face that lightened many a weary day —- 
Think of him sadly in his resting-place 
In Berkshire far away. 


God, who didst give him, love is waxing cold ; 
Sorely we need true servants of thy Son; 
Forgive us, if less firmly than of old 
We say, thy will be done. 


Yet with thanksgiving shall our cold hearts burn 
For him thou takest when we need him most, 
Thanking thee more the deeper that we learn 
And know what we have lost. 
Spectator. R. H. 


LAUGHING Life cries at the feast, — 

Craving Death cries at the door, — 
“Fish, or fowl, or fatted beast ?”’ — 

“Come with me, thy feast is o’er.”” — 
“ Wreathe the violets.” —“ Watch them fade.” — 
“T am sunlight.” —‘“‘I am shade: 
I am the sun-burying west.’’ — 
“Tam pleasure.” — “ I am rest: 
Come with me, for I am best.” 

CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 











SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 


From The Edinburgh Review. 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE.* 

COLERIDGE has hitherto found no biog- 
rapher. His work, like his career, was 
incomplete. De Quincey says, half in 
jest, that opium-eaters finish nothing, and 
Coleridge’s writings are either unfinished, 
or “ prolegomena” to some greater plan. 
His thoughts are scattered, like Sibylline 
leaves, to the winds, and no hand can now 
piece together the detached fragments. 
The same destiny of incompleteness pur- 
sued him after death. Green, his literary 
executor, died without concluding his 
task ; only one volume of Gillman’s “ Life” 
ever appeared ; Cottle’s gossiping * Rem- 
iniscences,” Carrlyon’s “‘ Early Years and 
Late Reflections,” Allsop’s “ Letters and 
Correspondence,” De Quincey’s brilliant 
biographical notices, touch only on isolated 
portions of his career; Mr. Traill’s skil- 
ful sketch makes no pretension to com- 
pleteness. It is the more remarkable that 
no complete biography of Coleridge has 
appeared, because both his life and char- 
acter offer points for artistic portraiture. 
In his career little is to be found of that 
prose which characterizes the lives of 
many men of letters. It is romantic, full 
of contrasts of light and shade, containing 
episodes which excite contempt and pity, 
disgust and admiration. 

His boyhood was passed in those event- 
ful years which, like the surge rolled on 


shore by a ground-swell, foretold the fury 


of the revolutionary tempest yet lingering 
beyond the horizon; his youth and man- 
hood in the very centre of the storm; his 
old age among the ruins it had caused. 
In his “ myriad-sided ” mind were reflected 
many of the poetical, critical, religious, 
philosophical, and political tendencies of 
the period. Others represent this or that 
influence more fully; no one was to so 
great an extent the intellectual epitome of 
the times as Coleridge. His position was 
in another respect peculiar. He was in 
the van both of the attack and the defence. 
He passed over from the philosophy of 
Locke, Hartley, and Hume to idealism, 
from the destructive to the constructive 
side of politics, from scepticism to spirit- 
* English Men of Letters, edited by ohn Morley. — 
Coleridge. By H. D. Tratty. London: 1884. 
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ual religion. He thus sums up in himself 
both the present fury and the subsequent 
effect of the storm. He is at once the 
living tradition of dispersed illusions and 
the impersonation of a new creed. With 
something of the patriarchal air of those 
who knew the sweetness of life before the 
French Revolution, he is yet intensely 
modern. 

His influence on the thoughts of culti- 
vated men was wide and varied. Words- 
worth’s saying has often been repeated, 
tha? many men of his age had done won- 
derful things, but that Coleridge was the 
only wonderful man he had ever known. 
Southey, no lenient critic, considered his 
mind “infinitely, and ten thousand thou- 
sand fold, the mightiest of his generation.” 
De Quincey speaks of him as * the largest 
and most spacious intellect, the subtlest 
and most comprehensive, in my judgment, 
that has yet existed among men” He 
answered to Hazlitt’s “idea of a man of 
genius.” Sir Humphry Davy “ looked to 
his efforts, as to the efforts of a creating 
being.” Charles Lamb saw in him “an 
archangel —a little damaged.” Scott, 
Byron, Irving, Christopher North, and 
even Carlyle, acknowledged the magic of 
his influence. Arnold considered him the 
greatest inteilect that England had pro- 
duced within his memory. Hare speaks 
of him as “ the true sovereign of modern 
English thought.” Sterling and Maurice 
and Cardinal Newman are agreed that he 
breathed a new life into spiritual ideas, 
and deepened and freshened the current 
of religious thought. Lastly, may be 
quoted the striking testimony of Mill: 
**No Englishman, Bentham excepted, has 
left his impress so deeply in the opinions 
and mental tendencies of those among us 
who attempt to enlighten practice by phil- 
osophical meditation.” 

Political prophecy must be based, ac- 
cording to Bacon, on the study of the 
speculative opinions of the day. On this 
ground Mill foretold for Coleridge a post- 
humous fame which in splendor should 
far exceed his immediate reputation. 
Many of the conflicts, bequeathed to their 
successors by the generation to which 
Coleridge belonged, are being fought on 
lines which he traced; yet his name is 
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rarely mentioned. Some reasons for this 
comparative obscurity are obvious. His 
teaching was mainly oral; his sayings 
passed into circulation without that im- 
press of his image and superscription 
which printing stamps on the coinage of 
the brain. He has been called “the 
greatest seminal mind” of his generation ; 
bnt he sowed broadcast, not in drills. 
His books are as unattractive as his voice 
was fascinating. He who instructs the 
world must use the world’s dialect; but 
involved sentences, algebraical formilas, 
approximate expressions, and a technical 
phraseology, which Swift would have de- 
nounced as Babylonish, repel even stu- 
dents from his philosophy. His thoughts 
are in matter suggestive beyond those of 
other men; but in form they are often 
jottings in the margins of favorite books. 
In much of his work he was anticipated, 
or his name overshadowed, by the great 
German thinkers. Judged merely as an 
interpreter of their philosophy, he is sur- 
passed in clearness and grace by Cousin 
and the French school. He had not the 
genius of system; but his reputation suf- 
fered less from this defect than from his 
independence. No political party, no 
school of philosophy, no religious sect, 
can claim him unreservedly as their own. 
He supported his political conclusions 
with arguments which both sides distrust- 
ed; while he tolerated no opinions or in- 
stitutions merely on the ground of their 
existence, he wholly excluded the people 
from government. To him religion and 
philosophy seemed inextricably connect- 
ed, but his services were acceptable to 
neither. His philosophy moved in places 
too deep and high for the English mind, 
and he was called a mystic. The princi- 
ples on which his own devotional feelings 
enabled him to found a spiritual religion 
led others into unbelief or destructive 
scepticism. Never a partisan, he neither 
awakened uncompromising enthusiasm, 
nor made his name arallying-point. Thus 
he founded no school, though he taught 
the teachers of many. 

The philosophy of Locke — clear, sen- 
sible, practical — struck its roots deeply 
in the congenial soil of the eighteenth 
century. A mechanical, utilitarian spirit 
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everywhere pervaded; society banished 
enthusiasm from religion, politics, and 
literature, and took its ease. As the cen- 
tury progressed, two new forces, the sci- 
entific and the industrial, breathed fresh 
life into the nation. Manufacture and 
agriculture, and with them population, 
advanced by leaps and bounds. In En- 
gland material progress affected politics 
more silently than in France or in Amer- 
ica; .but its influence was scarcely less 
deep. Equally strong was the scientific 
impulse. Science, satirized by Butler, 
ridiculed by Swift, Arbuthnot, and Pope, 
shook off its dilettantism, and became a 
power. The period was the seedtime of 
theories on the continuity of human prog- 
ress; it witnessed the first attempts to 
explore scientifically our complex civiliza- 
tion. The mental attitude of inquirers 
became scientific; clearness was demand- 
ed; antiquity as well as authority was 
thrust aside; where no light could be 
procured reality was denied; whatever 
was inexplicable was pronounced worthy 
of destruction. To every form of national 
life science and industrial development 
gave impulse or direction; alone or in 
combination they changed the current of 
contemporary thought. /It has been said 
that Coleridge represented the character- 
istic tendencies of the day. He labored 
to convert criticism into a science, to 
found a philosophy of history; he com- 
bated that literary bigotry, confirmed by 
social panic, which confounded novelty 
with subversion. But the remark is best 
illustrated from politics, religion, and po- 
etry. Politically the new forces threat- 
ened the existing organization of society. 
In France a terrible grandeur is given to 
the work of destruction by the concen- 
trated enthusiasm of unanimity. Amid 
the crash of the falling edifice of Church 
and State, no doubt impaired Coleridge’s 
confidence in the new Apocalypse. Then 
succeeded despondency; and finally the 
confession “the old was better.” The 
shock drove him to conservatism; but it 
was conservatism of anewtype. He still 
submitted established institutions and re- 
ceived opinions to the test of scientific 
inquiry; but his object was to justify their 
continuance by demonstrating the living 
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value of the principles they embodied. 
Before the eighteenth century philosophy 
and science acknowledged the supremacy 
of theology; now they renounced their 
allegiance. Churchmen either struggled 
to maintain the alliance or accentuated 
the hostility. The one school dismissed 
@ priori arguments for the existence of 
God, and substituted for the vividness of 
the anthropomorphic conception the im- 
palpable figment of a First Cause. They 
condemned belief in the spiritual world as 
fanatical, authenticated Christianity by 
miracles, treated morality as the synonym 
of worldly prudence, not as the indication 
of the hidden laws of spiritual being. 
The other school opposed the Church to 
the world, banished zsthetic culture, sev-. 
ered religion from philosophy, science, 
art, and literature. They kept alive the 
dying embers of religious fervor, but at 
heavy cost. Their creed was hard, nar- 
row, unintellectual; their God a gloomy 
tyrant. Coleridge was too honest and 
too logical an inquirer to accept in its 
entirety the teaching of either school. He 
had no “negative capability.” Yet, if he 
doubted, his doubt was of the mind, not 
of the will; he was attracted by no love 
of singularity. His own personal experi- 
ences drove him from Unitarianism, and 
possibly skepticism, to the Christian re- 
ligion. Having stood both within and 
without the circle of Christianity, he 
struggled during the last thirty years of 
his life to spiritualize philosophy, and har- 
monize it with a spiritual religion, which 
recognized the continuity of human prog- 
ress, excluded no phase of human life, and 
left untouched no side of human nature. 
In the poetry both of man and of nature, 
he struck the new note with no faltering 
band. Pope treats nature as a mighty 
plan of which the great First Cause was 
the author. To her charms he is blind; 
he is never a lover, rarely even an ad- 
mirer. But, as the century advanced, 
poetry passed from court and city into a 
larger and purer air, which inspired a 
stronger feeling for the natural world than 
the faded sentimentalism of pastorals or 
the dainty interest of scholars; Mopsus 
and Menalcas proved not to be the real 
inhabitants of rural districts. The re- 
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volt against artificial conventionalities of 
representation, the growing sympathy with 
rustic life, the spell of the law of nature, 
led men to invest nature with mortal at- 
tributes and worship in her sequestered 
shrines. The idea of nature as a living 
personal being inspired the reverence of 
Wordsworth, stirred the introspective 
mind of Coleridge, and culminated in the 
sensuous passion of Keats. But it was 
the subjective side of the poetical move- 
ment which Coleridge most strongly repre- 
sented. Pope studied men rather than 
mankind, classes not humanity. His was 
a critical interest in fashionable persons 
of the day. But Cowper and Burns were 
poets of the people. Their sympathy 
with suffering is passionate; they raise 
their cry against oppression, stir the poor 
to a sense of their own dignity, value at 
their true worth the gold and guinea stamp. 
It was but a short step further to the con- 
ception of universal humanity, the broth- 
erhood of nations which Coleridge hoped 
to see realized in the French Revolution. 
Didactic poetry contented a cold philo- 
sophical age. But amid the stir and fer- 
ment of Coleridge’s day, when men 
thought and felt intensely, lyric verse at 
once found her cradle and held her festi- 
val. 

Coleridge’s literary career closely re- 
flects the external facts of each of the 
three periods into which his life may be 
divided. The poetical period, ending in 
1799, embraces his hopeful youth; the 
critical period from 1799 to 1816 bears the 
impress of his desultory manhood; the 
theological period extends from 1816 to 
1834, when, after his self-conquest, he de- 
voted himself almost exclusively to studies 
which had always riveted his attention. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge was born at 
the vicarage of Ottery St. Mary’s on 
October 21, 1772. His father, the Rev. 
John Coleridge, vicar of the parish, and 
head master of the grammar school, was a 
simple, kindly man of the type of Parson 
Adams, a Hebrew scholar, and the author 
of several unsalable works. He was 
twice married. By his second wife, Anne 
Bowden, he had ten children, of whom the 
youngest was Samuel Taylor. 

Young Coleridge “never,” as he writes 
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of himself, “ thought as a child, never had 
the language of a child;” he dreamed 
away his childhood with “Tom Hicka- 
thrift,” “Jack the Giant Killer,” and the 
seven champions of Christendom. Living 
much with his elders, he turned “from 
life in motion to life in thought and sensa- 
tion.” His sister Ann was his * playmate 
when we were both clothed alike.” With 
her death the chief link with home was 
severed. Yet the memory of his 


sweet birthplace, and the old church tower 
Whose bells, the poor man’s only music, rang 
From morn to evening all the hot fair day, 


stirred him throughout life. The river 
Otter was his favorite haunt and refuge. 
In a passion he once attacked his brother 
Frank with a knife. Toescapea flogging 
he ran away along the river bank, till, tired 
and terrified, he lay down by the stream, 
and slept through a rough October night. 
Of all those scenes of childhood which 
Stole into his mind as he lay dying, like 
“breezes from the spice islands,” the 
Otter was the most vivid impression. 
After the lapse of “many various fated 
years,” he never closed his eyes 


amid the sunny ray, 
But straight with all their tints thy waters rise, 

Thy crossing plank, thy marge with willows 

gray, 
And — sand that, veined with various 
yes, 
Gleamed through thy bright transparence. 
Among these surroundings he grew up 
a solitary, self-concentrated, passionate 
child, gifted with a prodigious memory, 
but vain, dreamy, desultory. 

In 1781 his father died. In the follow- 
ing year he entered Christ’s Hospital. 
The school was a a rough nursing-mother. 
It was now that he commenced his life- 
long friendship with Charles Lamb. Un- 
der Field lower schoolboys lived * careless 
as birds,” and Coleridge was free to in 
dulge his passion for miscellaneous read- 
ing. He commanded an unlimited supply 
of books. Wandering alone through 
London streets, he was mistaken for a 
pickpocket, when he imagined himself 
“Leander swimming the Hellespont.” 
His captor was sufficiently interested in 
his’ prisoner to subscribe for him to a 
libwary. He soon exhausted the cata- 
logue. “ My whole being,” he says, “ was 
to crumple myself up in a sunny corner, 
and read, read, read.” Before his fif- 
teenth year, poetry, history, and novels 
had become insipid, metaphysics and the- 
ology alone interested him. He loved to 
reason “ high,” 
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On Providence, foreknowledge, will and fate, 

Fix’d fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute, 

with any “passenger dressed in black” 
whom he could arrest in the street. Nor 
did he neglect his classics. Middleton, 
then a Grecian, afterwards Bishop of Cal- 
cutta, found the lower-school boy, his 
breeches unbuttoned, his shoes down at 
heel, reading Virgil in play-hours for 
pleasure. He reported the fact to the 
head master. Henceforward he was un- 
der the eye and hand of Bowyer, whom he 
describes as the “Hercules Furens of 
the Phlogistic sort.” Though Coleridge 
received many a flogging from the doctor, 
with a cut thrown in for his ugliness, he 
respected the sound sense of the stern 
disciplinarian. From him he learned to 
appreciate simplicity, to abominate Par- 
nassus, Hippocrene, and Pierian springs. 
His attempt to escape from Christ’s Hos- 
pital as a cobbler’s apprentice failed 
ignominiously. But Crispin soon gave 
place to Luke as his patron saint. He 
became “ wild to be apprenticed to a sur- 
geon. English, Latin, yea, Greek books 
of medicine read I incessantly.” From 
physiology he passed to Voltaire’s “ Phil- 
osophical Dictionary,” and posed as an 
infidel. For once Bowyer forgot his 
maxim, Vihil est intellectu nist prius 
in sense—* You must lay it in at the 
tail before you can get it into the head” 
—and tried to flog infidelity out of Cole- 
ridge. To this period belongs Lamb’s 
sketch of Coleridge, “logician, metaphy- 
sician, bard,” the “inspired charity-boy,” 
the “young Mirandula” who entranced 
passers-by as he unfolded “in his deep 
and sweet intonations the mysteries of 
lamblichus and Plotinus.” His learn- 
ing and originality, his “tall and striking 
person,” records another schoolfellow, 
“commanded the deference of his com- 
panions.” Always at the head of his 
class, he was indefinitely beyond them in 
miscellaneous reading. For mathemat- 
ics he had no taste. “The neglect of 
them,” said Roger Bacon, “is the work of 
Satan,” and to Coleridge they would have 
afforded invaluable training. He had 
now burst forth into the exuberance of 
animal spirits. Of common prudence he 
was ignorant. He swam the New River 
in his clothes, and remained in them till 
night with the result that “full half the 
time from seventeen to eighteen” he 





* passed in the sick ward of Christ’s Hos- 
| pital, afflicted with jaundice and rheumatic 
|fever.” Now began his “era of love.” 
| From metaphysics and theology he turned 
| to poetry. Whether Bowles’s sonnets 
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contributed so powerfully to the change 
as Coleridge afterwards imagined may be 
fairly questioned. 

In February, 1791, he entered at Jesus 
College, Cambridge. Middleton, to whom 
he owed his first introduction to Bow- 
yer and Bowles’s sonnets, was still at 
Pembroke College. Under his influence 
Coleridge’s university career opened well. 
But his interest was soon diverted to poli- 
tics. He devoured every pamphlet that 
appeared, repeating in the evening what he 
had read in the morning. In 1793 he 
threw away all chance of a fellowship by 
avowing himself a Unitarian, and narrowly 
escaped expulsion from his college for 
cheering Frend on his trial before the 
university authorities. 

Middleton had now left Cambridge; 
Coleridge’s political and religious views 
jarred with his surroundings ; he had been 
twice disappointed in university competi- 
tions; he had contracted some trifling 
debts; he had been refused by Miss Mary 
Evans, “quam afflictum et perdite ama- 
bam, yea, even to anguish.” During the 
October term, 1793, in an aimless fit of 
despondency, he wandered up to London 
and enlisted in the r5th Dragoons. The 
episode is employed by Charles Lloyd in 
his novel of **Edmund Oliver.” Ulti- 
mately his friends procured his dis- 
charged, and he returned to Cambridge. 

In June, 1794, he started on a walking 
tour in Wales, taking Oxford on his way. 
At Balliol he was introduced to Southey. 
Both young men were poets, philoso- 
phers, and enthusiasts for the French Rev- 
olution. Southey, like his contemporary 
Landor, signified his republicanism by 
his dress. Coleridge, who was two years 
older than Southey, embraced the new 
doctrines with equal ardor. His wide 
reading, fertile imagination, and charm of 
voice and manner made him a fascinating 
companion. Among the airy creations of 
his brain was the project of pantisocracy, 
or emigration to America. Cowley in- 
tended to retire to the New World with 
his books. Plotinus asked Gallienus to 
grant him a deserted town in Campania 
which he might people with philosophers. 
But the modern pantisocrats were to re- 
claim the forest, build for themselves, till 
the ground, and yet find time for poetry; 
they were to combine the innocence of the 
patriarchal age with the refinements of 
European civilization. Southey was fas: 
cinated with the idea. In America he 
could sit unelbowed by kings and aris- 
tocrats. The garden of Eden was to be 
renewed on the banks of the Susquehan- 
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na. Coleridge selected the river partly 
for its association with Wyoming, partly 
for the poetic sonorousness of the name. 
Of: its exact position he was uncertain. 
“It is a grand river in America,” was his 
reply to geographical inquirers, Before 
the two pantisocrats parted, they had 
agreed to meet at Bristol to arrange the 
details of the scheme. They already had 
two companions, Robert Lovell, a poetical 
Quaker, and George Burnett, the son of a 
Somersetshire yeoman. Favel and Le 
Grice, two Christ’s Hospital boys of nine- 
teen, and Shadrach Weeks, the servant 
lad of Southey’s aunt, also became pantis- 
ocrats. “Shad goes with us; he is my 
brother,” announced Coleridge in capital 
letters, They hoped that Dr. Priestley 
might join the party. Five more recruits 
and two thousand pounds were still re- 
quired. Southey and Coleridge were to 
work hard to procure both. Lovell was 
married to Mary Fricker, the daughter of 
a Bristol sugar-boiler ; Coleridge, Southey, 
and Burnett proposed to three of her un- 
married sisters. Burnett was refused by 
Martha Fricker; but Coleridge became 
engaged to Sara, and Southey to Edith. 
In October Coleridge returned to Cam- 
bridge to finish his “ Translations from 
Modern Latin Poets,” for which he had 
already secured subscribers. It was now 
that he published ** The Fall of Robes- 
pierre.” But he found it hard to recruit 
pantisocrats among men who fled from 
him because they “could not answer for 
their sanity sitting beside a mad man of 
genius.” His wild talk at last Grew forth 
the remonstrance of the master; Cole- 
ridge declared himself “ neither Jacobin 
nor Democrat, but Pantisocrat, and for- 
ever left the friendly cloisters and happy 
groves of quiet, ever-honored Jesus Col- 
lege, Cambridge.” 

The Christmas of 1794 Coleridge spent 
in London, writing neither to Southey nor 
to Sara Fricker. He would not, Southey 
believed, have returned to Bristol if he 
had not been fetched back. For the at- 
tractions of his conversation, the landlord 
of the Cat and Salutation, in Newgate 
Street, offered him free quarters. There 
he spent his evenings with Charles Lamb 
in speculating “on golden days to come 
on earth,” and “drinking egg-hot, and 
smoking Oronooko.” At last Southey 
came himself to London, and brought 
Coleridge back to Bristol. To this cir- 
cumstance Coleridge probably alluded 
when he told De Quincey that his mar- 
riage was “not his own deliberate act, but 
was in a manner forced upon his sense of 
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honor by the scrupulous Southey, who 
insisted that he had gone too far in his 
attentions to Miss Fricker for any hon- 
orable retreat.” 

Neither pantisocracy nor marriage was 
feasible without money. Southey had 
been introduced by Lovell to Cottle, the 
Bristol publisher : — 


Not he whom the Edda made famous, 
But Joseph of Bristol, the brother of Amos. 


Cottle now offered Southey fifty guineas 
for “Joan of Arc,” and Coleridge thirty 
guineas for a volume of poems, many of 
them as yet unfinished. Even with this 
success, lecturing offered speedier pros- 
pects of money-making. The two friends 
determined to give courses. Coleridge 
chose political and moral subjects. His 
third and fourth lectures, delivered in 
February, 1795, were published as “ Con- 
ciones ad Populum,” two others appeared 
under the title of * The Plot Discovered.” 
These anti-Pittite harangues rivalled in 
their violence the language of Muir or 
Palmer. Coleridge’s next course was 
theological. Both sets of lectures were 
profitable. Had he possessed ordinary 
resolution, he might have secured inde- 
pendence; but his vacillation, which 
showed itself in his walk, was fatal to suc- 
cess. His carelessness in dress attested 
the irregularity of his character. At 
school he was a sloven; at college his 
torn gown provoked the jeers of under- 
graduates and the reproof of the master; 
as a dragoon he recognized his carbine by 
its accumulations of rust. Without the 
power of self-direction, he already showed 
a lawlessness which differed from the 
eccentricity of genius. Whether his en- 
gagement was to dine, lecture, or complete 
stipulated work, he was equally unreliable. 
During these early months of 1795 he had 
become deeply attached to Sara Fricker. 
Cottle, despairing of the poems for which 
he had paid in advance, offered Coleridge 
a guinea and a half for every hundred 
lines which he wrote after completing his 
undertaking. The offer seemed a gold 
mine. Secure of a livelihood, he married 
Sara Fricker on October 4, 1795. Ina 
tiny cottage at Clevedon, he wrote verses 
to his wife, which at least prove his happi- 
ness. Meanwhile the transatlantic dream 
faded before the realities of life. Southey 
was the first to abandon the scheme. 
Coleridge’s pantisocratic ardor had al- 
ready cooled; but he chose to denounce 
Southey in language so unmeasured as 
to create a quarrel between the two 
friends, 
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Early in 1796 Coleridge once more set- 
tled in Bristol. Innumerable plans were 
before him, but no definite object. He 
read Cottle a list of eighteen works, sev- 
eral of them in quarto, which he had re- 
solved to write. Dilatory, unmethodical, 
fastidious, he was ill suited to be an author 
by trade. Of all his projects, the Watch- 
man, “a miscellany, which was to supply 
the place of a newspaper, review, and 
annual register,” was the wildest. With 
characteristic impetuosity, he left Bristol, 
in January, 1796, to canvass for subscrib- 
ers. His narrative of his tour is inimi- 
tably told in the “ Biographia Literaria.” 
Unbusinesslike though he was, no better 
canvasser could have been found; his 
brilliant conversation proved an admirable 
advertisement. He returned to Bristol 
with a thousand names on his list. The 
first number of the Watchman appeared 
on March 1; the tenth and last on May 
13. From the first it satisfied no one. 
He lost five hundrcd orthodox subscribers 
by an article on fasting, prefaced with the 
text, “ Wherefore my bowels shall sound 
like a harp.” He disgusted his revolu- 
tionary supporters by advocating the gag- 
ging bills. 

The publication of his poems, and the 
collapse of the Watchman, left him again 
in uncertainty. All his plans failed; he 
was “in a quickset hedge of embarrass- 
ments.” From pecuniary difficulties he 
was unexpectedly relieved. Charles Lloyd, 
the son of a Birmingham banker, who 
preferred literature to business, proposed 
to come and live with Coleridge. The 
offer was accepted, and Coleridge moved 
to Kingsdown, where his son Hartley was 
born. He did not stay there long. A 
tanner named Poole, a rich bachelor of 
literary tastes, living in an old-fashioned 
house at Nether Stowey, near Bridgwater, 
was one of his intimate friends. Failing 
to raise an annuity for Coleridge, Poole 
offered him a house near his own under 
the Quantock Hills. To Nether Stowey, 
Coleridge, with his wife and child and 
Lloyd, removed at the end of 1796. Here 
were spent some of the happiest and most 
productive months of his life. Here Bur- 
nett lived almost entirely with him; here 
he entertained Thelwall; heré, shortly 
after the domestic tragedy which marred 
their lives, Charles and Mary Lamb were 
his guests ; here, later, Hazlitt was invited. 
Coleridge busied himself with French and 
German and other literary work. He 
contributed revolutionary effusions to pa- 
pers apostrophized in the “New Moral- 
ity: — 
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Couriers and Stars, sedition’s evening host ! 
Thou Morning Chronicle and Morning Post. 
At Sheridan’s request he commenced a 
tragedy, called “Osorio.” He was diffi- 
dent of his powers. Even when the play 
was finished, he submitted it to the judg- 
ment of Bowles and Southey. The piece 
was rejected by Sheridan; but in 1813, 
through the influence of Byron, it was 
acted at Drury Lane under the title of 
* Remorse.” He added new verses to the 
second edition of his “ Juvenile Poems,” 
which appeared in 1797. A few poems 
were inserted by Lamb and Lloyd. This 
literary partnership probably occasioned 
a quarrel between the three friends, which 
Coleridge attributed to three parodies 
written by him upon their respective 
styles. Lamb wrote Coleridge a bitterly 
ironical letter, and Lloyd left his house. 
To compensate the loss occasioned by 
Lloyd’s departure, Coleridge contemplated 
becoming a Unitarian minister. On his 
Watchman tour he had united preaching 
with his canvass. His dédu¢as a preacher 
had been previously made at Bath. He 
drove over with Cottle from Bristol, re- 
fused to wear “a rag of the woman of 
Babylon,” mounted the pulpit in his blue 
coat and white waistcoat, and preached on 
the Corn Laws and the Hair Powder Tax. 
He now offered himself for a vacancy 
which had occurred at Shrewsbury. Haz- 
litt, whose father was the minister of 
Wen, a neighboring town, saw Coleridge 
arrive by the coach early in 1798, “a 
round-faced man, in a short black coat like 
a shooting-jacket, which hardly seemed 
made for him, talking at a great rate to his 
fellow-passengers. He did not cease to 
talk,” adds Hazlitt, * while he stayed, nor 
has he since that I know of.” To hear 
him preach, Hazlitt rose before daylight 
on a January morning, and walked ten 
miles through the mud. When he arrived, 


The organ was playing the Hundredth Psalm, 
and when it was done Mr. Coleridge arose and 
gave out his text: “ He departed again into a 
mountain by himself alone.” As he gave out 
this text his voice rose like a steam of distilled 
perfumes, and when he came to the last two 
words, which he pronounced loud, deep, and 
distinct, it seemed to me — who was then young 
— as if the sound had echoed from the bottom 
of the human heart, and as if that prayer 
might have floated in solemn silence through 
the universe. The preacher then launched into 
his subject, like an eagle dallying with the 
wind, ... I could not have been more de- 
lighted if I had heard the music of the spheres, 
Poetry and Philosophy had met together. 
Truth and Genius had embraced, under the 
eye and sanction of religion, 








Through Poole, Coleridge had been in- 
troduced to the two brothers Josiah and 
Thomas Wedgwood. At this crisis of his 
life, they offered him an annuity of 15o0/. 
a year, to give him leisure for literature. 
Coleridge accepted the offer, refused the 
invitation to Shrewsbury, and returned to 
Nether Stowey. 

Wordsworth and his sister were now 
living at Alfoxden, two or three miles 
from Coleridge. In 1795, after months of 
roving, Wordsworth settled down at Race- 
down, in Dorsetshire. There Coleridge, 
who, while at Cambridge, had been de- 
lighted with the “ Evening Walk,” made 
his acquaintance. The two poets became 
firm friends. Each had traversed fields 
of thought unknown to the other. Cole- 
ridge, conversant with philosophical sys- 
tems, was astonished at the poetry which 
Wordsworth elicited from common ob- 
jects. Wordsworth, full of observations 
of nature, was dazzled by his friend’s in- 
tellectual display. None of Coleridge’s 
published works do justice to the range 
of his knowledge, or the suggestiveness 
of his talk in the days when he still be- 
lieved himself to be a spoilt child of na- 
ture. His mental gifts, then in their full- 
est bloom, were enhanced by an eloquent 
tongue; his thoughts, not yet monopo- 
lized by “ metaphysics at a loss,” did not 
always “ wander in a wilderness of moss.” 
“His conversation teems,” wrote Miss 
Wordsworth, “ with soul, mind, and spirit. 
Then he is so benevolent, so good-tem- 
pered, and cheerful; and, like William, 
interests himself so much about every 
little trifle’ Miss Wordsworth at first 
thought him plain, but as soon as he 
spoke she forgot his “ wide mouth, thick 
lips, bad teeth, and longish, loose, half- 
curling, rough black hair.” “His com- 
plexion” struck Hazlitt as “clear, and 
even bright. His forehead was broad and 
high, light as if built of ivory, with large 
projecting eyebrows, and his eyes rolling 
beneath them like a sea, with darkening 
lustre. His mouth was gross, voluptu- 
ous, open, eloquent; his chin, good-hu- 
mored and round; but his nose, the 
rudder of the face, the index of the will, 
was small, feeble.” To be near Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth moved to Alfoxden. 
They roved together over “ seaward Quan- 
tock’s healthy hills,” or loitered “ mid her 
sylvan coombs,” “all golden with the 
never-bloomless furze,” till their wander- 
ing habits, revolutionary sympathies, and 
intimacy with Thelwall attracted the no- 
tice of the government. But the villagers 
had no fear of Coleridge; he was “a 
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whirl-brain that talks whatever comes up- 
permost;” the more silent Wordsworth 
they believed to be ‘a dark traitor.” 

Free from pecuniary care, and in the 
society of Wordsworth, Coleridge reached 
suddenly his poetic manhood. His best 
poetry belongs to this period. ‘“Gene- 
viéve,” “Fears in Solitude,” “ France,” 
“ Lewti,” “ Frost at Midnight,” “ Kubla 
Khan ;” the first part of “ Christabel,” 
the “ Ancient Mariner,” were all written 
before the summers of 1797 and 1798. 
The “ Ancient Mariner” was begun as a 
joint poem to pay the expenses of a walk- 
ing tour. A friend’s dream suggested the 
idea of a curse for the commission of a 
crime. Wordsworth, who had been read- 
ing Shelvocke’s ** Voyages,” proposed that 
the crime should be the shooting of an 
albatross. He also contributed one or 
two single lines. As the poem grew in 
Coleridge’s hand, they thought of writing 
avolume. Each was to write in his pe- 
culiar vein; but, while Wordsworth pro- 
duced twenty-two pieces, Coleridge’s only 
contribution of importance was the * An- 
cient Mariner,” which commenced the 
volume. Cottle became the publisher, 
and brought out the poems anonymously, 
under the title of ‘Lyrical Ballads.” 
Southey, writing to William Taylor, says: 
* Coleridge’s ballad of the ‘ Ancient Mar- 
iner’ is the clumsiest attempt at German 
sublimity I ever saw. Many of the oth- 
ers are very fine, and some I shall read, 
on the same principle that led me through 
‘ Trissino,’ whenever I am afraid of writ- 
ing like a child or an old nurse.” The 
reviewers and the public shared Southey’s 
opinion. No one, as Wordsworth said, 
seemed to understand the “ Ancient Mar- 
iner.” A few copies of the ballads were 
sold, chiefly to sailors, who thouglt from 
the principal poem that they were a col- 
lection of sea-songs. The volume was 
published in the summer of 1798, and in 
September Coleridge with the Words. 
worths sailed from Yarmouth to Ham- 
burg. 

To Coleridge’s boyhood and early man- 
hood belongs the greater part of his 
verse; his career as a poet practically 
closes in 1798. The second part of 
* Christabel,” the ‘ Ode to Dejection,” 
“Youth and Age,” “Visionary Hope,” 
are the only important poems of his later 
life. 

The “ Juvenile Poems ” are a miscellaae- 
ous collection of poetry on various sub- 
jects. Their autobiographical interest 
exceeds their poetic value. They chron- 
icle not only the events of his early life, 





but his mental progress. As a child he 
dreamed of poetic fame; at school, theol- 
ogy and metaphysics, subsequently poli- 
tics, engrossed his interests. The three 
subjects are represented in the “ Juvenile 
Poems.” As hope or despair of the old 
world predominates, he is alternately pan- 
tisocrat or revolutionist. Now his eves 
are fixed on “peaceful freedom’s undi- 
vided date;” or wander “ where Susque- 
hanna pours his untamed stream ;” now, 
like other fiery spirits, he hails the Revolu- 
tionary creed as a divine revelation. His 
faith in the unity of mankind found in the 
Revolution a concrete form and a living 
voice. He exults in the gathering storm 
which shall sweep away distinctions of 
race, caste, and rank. In that morning of 
hope there shone before him 


a glorious world 
Fresh as a banner bright, unfurled 
To music suddenly, 


The most important of the “Juvenile 
Poems,” “Religious Musings,” forms a 
curious commentary on his mind. In re- 
ligion he is a Unitarian; Priestley is his 
“patriot, saint, and sage,” yet the poem 
is elevated by the deep tone of religious 
awe, which eventually changed the current 
of his ideas. In philosophy he is a mate- 
rialist, and a disciple of Hartley, “ wisest 
of mortal kind.” But, above all, politics 
are the inspiration of the poem. The 
finest passage is an apostrophe to the 
“numberless children of wretchedness,” 
whom he bids “rest awhile” and await 
their coming deliverance. Hesees France 
quivering with the effort of the destined 
deliverer to burst from the cell, where sits 


the old hag, unconquerable, huge, 
Creation’s eyeless drudge, black Ruin. 


The sonnets glow with the same politi- 
cal fervor. He glorifies as champions of 
freedom Kosciusko, Erskine, Priestley, or 
attacks Pitt as the Iscariot of his country, 
or laments the apostasy of Burke — 


Whom stormy Pity and the cherished lure 
Of Pomp, and proud precipitance of soul 
Wildered with meteor fires, 


Except in metrical skill, his early poetry 
shows little sign of coming power. None 
of the * Juvenile Poems ” rise to first-rate 
importance. Passages occur of vigorous 
invective ; the vocabulary is rich and some- 
times picturesque; but much is stilted 
rhetoric. Even the best portions are 
marred by extravagances and inequality. 
Coleridge admitted that his early verse is 
disfigured by a profusion of double epi- 
thets; nor is the sentiment less effusive 
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than the language. His artistic sense 
does not yet distinguish between bombast 
and sublimity. Striking images are ruined 
by ludicrous associations. He still in- 
dulges in the poetic conventionalities 
which Bowyer and his own matured taste 
alike condemned. He shouts his Revolu- 
tionary enthusiasm with a noisy passion, 
which mistakes violence for strength, and 
slips into mere declamation. He strikes 
a note which is beyond his power of sus- 
tained expression. His voice shakes with 
passion, passes beyond control, and ends 
inascream: The volume contains a col- 
lection of twelve sonnets. As a sonnet- 
eer Coleridge completely fails. On ex- 
treme fidelity to the Italian model different 
values may be attached; but Coleridge 
openly defies all the rules on which depend 
its metrical charms. The essentials of 
the sonnet were at this time his peculiar 
defects. It was to himno 


pastime to be bound 
Within the sonnet’s scanty plot of ground. 


The frame is measured; the picture 
brought within it must be adequate to fill 
the space, complete within the limit, so 
finished that nothing can be spared or 
supplied. It need not close with a flash 
like an epigram, but it must not expire 
from inanition. Coleridge’s sonnets are 
deficient in subject and substance; his 
leading ideas are either inadequate or in- 
appropriate; where he should be sus- 
tained he is unequal; where simple he is 
luxuriant; he substitutes for brevity word- 
iness, for self restraint violence; instead 
of rising to a climax, he sinks into weak- 
ness. His sonnets display, as if seen 
through a microscope, the characteristic 
defects of his “ Juvenile Poems.” 

The chief promise is the skill of versi- 
fication. High excellence in this art is 
rarely attained except by those who early 
show the possession of the gift. Cole- 
ridge’s delicate sense of verbal harmony 
was instinctive. Wordsworth calls him 
“an epicure in sound.” But it was also 
elaborately cultivated. He spent days in 
polishing. No lyric measure, rhymed or 
unrhymed, was left untried. He proved 
the musical flexibility of our language by 
the experimental era in metre which he 
inaugurated. From Dryden to Cowper 
heroic couplets or blank verse predomi- 
nated. So long as satire was the main 
region of poetry, irregular odes were re- 
garded as little more than exercises in 
poetical paces. Coleridge was the first to 
bestow attention on metrical effect. He 
weighs the tone and quantity of words in 








scales of gold; but his peculiar power 
lies in adapting movement to feeling. He 
seems not so much a musician as a musi- 
cal instrument on which the words are 
played. No mere imitation of syllabic 
metre could produce the same result. To 
all but great masters metrical lawlessness 
is dangerous; in his hands the effect is 
magical. His verse has nothing of metre 
but the charm; it is music without the 
notes. Though words are less flexible 
than sound, and musicians necessarily 
surpass poets in the variety of their airs, 
the rival art has never produced a more 
perfect union of sound with sense than 
“Christabel.” Some of his early poems, 
and especially the “Ode to the Pixies,” 
give promise of this glorious gift, in the 
use of which Coleridge in his prime is 
unsurpassed. 

Both in date and merit Coleridge’s love 
poetry comes midway between his early 
productions and his later verse. Cole- 
ridge has neither the gaiety of Moore nor 
the gloom of Byron. A certain voluptu- 
ous softness was characteristic of his na- 
ture. Love was with him a matter of 
temperament. It is easily described, be- 
cause little modified by more complex 
sympathies ; it is poetry ready made. But 
in this kind of poetry Coleridge’s want 
of selfrestraint, and his naive craving 
for sympathy were peculiarly dangerous. 
Poetry which is only the unchecked ex- 
pression of dreamy tenderness approaches 
sickliness. It is wanting in masculine 
vigor, and incapable of rising to grandeur. 

To a little later date belong “ Kubla 
Khan ” and “ Remorse.” Apart from the 
technical perfection of its fifty lines, its 
Oriental gorgeousness of diction, and its 
metrical fascination, “Kubla Khan” is 
almost a unique triumph. No one but 
Coleridge has ever expressed the word- 
impressions of adream. The feat is one 
which argues his special possession of 
poetic power. “ The Fall of Robespierre ” 
and * Remorse ” were Coleridge’s earliest 
dramatic poems. His splendid but une- 
qual paraphrase of “ Wallenstein” was 
written in 1799. ‘ Zapolya,” an imitation 
of the “ Winter’s Tale,” appeared in 1817. 
“ Remorse” is well supplied with iaci- 
dent; but it is wanting in dramatic move- 
ment, and the action is not sufficiently 
developed on the stage. ‘ Zapolya” is 
altogether a weaker play. Yet one pas- 
sage, where Laska’s treason is revealed to 
Sarolta by 

that fine sense which, to the pure in heart, 
By mere oppugnancy of their own goodness 
Reveals the approach of evil, 
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more surely than “suspicion’s hundred 
eyes,” suggested to Scott the scene of 
Alice Bridgnorth in the house of Chif- 
finch. 

The strongest impulse of Coleridge’s 
poetic genius continued to be politics. 
But the expression is now more subdued, 
the style more chastened ; the intemperate 
tone of the pamphleteer appears more 
rarely. The noble ode to “ France” is 
inspired by disappointment of his hopes. 
It opens with a stirring appeal to all that 
is freest in nature to bear witness to his 
deep worship of “the spirit of divinest 
liberty,” and to his hopes and fears 


When France in wrath her giant limbs up- 
reared 

And, with that oath which smote air, earth, 
and sea, 

Stamped her strong foot, and said she would 
be free. 


It closes with the melancholy confession 
how profitless had been his pursuit of 
liberty in any “form of human power.” 
His belief in humanity broke the ties of 
patriotism ; he had cursed England as the 
enemy of freedom. Nor did the horrors 
of the Revolution check his ardor. He 
still looked beyond the storm-clouds to 
the light on the horizon. When France 
appeared as the enslaver of Switzerland, 
when the orient flush proved to be not the 
holy flame of liberty but the baleful star 
of Napoleon, his hopes were extinguished. 
He had looken on the Reign of Terror as 
ifin a dream. The dream passed away, 
and he shuddered at the realities of his 
waking vision. His disappointment was 
embittered by the sense of confidence be- 
trayed; his patriotism was revived by the 
attack on England. The shock caused a 
recoil in his political opinions; it also 
chilled his poetic impulse. The glow 
faded; the fire of enthusiasm — which in 
the absence of will and perseverance was 
his motive power — perished. The soul 
of poetry died within him, when the shrine 
of liberty was desecrated by its own high 
priests. Henceforward, so far as man 
was concerned, he retired within himself. 

In nature, the “ guide of homeless 
winds,” the * playmate of the waves,” he 
might have found that liberty which he 
sought in human life. At first, in the 
company of Wordsworth, his mind took 
this direction. Such exquisite descrip- 
tive passages as those which occur in the 
“Ancient Mariner” seem to show that 
he felt the soothing influence of nature. 
From Wordsworth, too, he was learning 





the power of microscopic observation. To 

this period must have belonged the “ In- 

scription for a Fountain on a Heath:” — 
Long may the spring, 

Quietly as a sleeping infant’s breath, 

Send up cold water to the traveller 

With soft and even pulse! Nor ever cease 

Yon tiny cone of sand its soundless dance, 

Which at the bottom, like a faery page 

As merry and no taller, dances still, 

Nor wrinkles the smooth surface of the fount. 


But from this solace he was excluded by 
his philosophy. Nature to him had only 
an apparent existence. Apart from his 
mind she did not exist : — 


We receive but what we give, 
And in our life alone does Nature live ; 
Ours is her wedding garment, ours her shroud ! 


She was nothing to Coleridge but a self- 
scratched picture on the walls of his pris- 
on-house. Against so barren a view he 
revolted; but the mode by which he es- 
caped from the consequences of his phil- 
osophical theory is characteristic. Nature 
as she appears to us is the manifestation 
of the thought of God. When we, by the 
exercise of our senses, create her for our- 
selves, our conception of her is cast in 
the mould of the divine idea. Thus our 
senses and their impressions are identi- 
cal; the one is moulded the other pre- 
sented by the divine thought, which is 
within us and abroad. We look on na- 
ture, and she reflects our own faces in- 
deed, but God in our image. We speak 
to her, and she echoes back our words; 
but her response is the voice of God 
within us. We open her pages, which 
our own hands have written; but the les- 
sons we learn are the teaching of our 
diviner selves. We love her, and our 
passion is not selfish, but a pure longing 
for union with the divine thought. Thus 
the outward, visible world of sense is the 
clothing of the inward, the token of the 
invisible, the symbol of the supersensu- 
ous. Our senses and their impressions 
blend in the higher feelings which they 
excite, and by which they were first awak- 
ened; our conceptions and their object 
become fused in their common mould. 
As in remote distances earth and heaven 
mingle, the mountains with the sky, the 
clouds with the peaks on which they rest 
— so in our highest moods, when we con- 
template nature, wings play upon our 
shoulders, our souls dilate, and soar in 
ecstasy from the visible image to the 
spiritual reality, from the symbol to the 
thing symbolized : — 
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Oh dread and silent mount! I gazed upon 


thee, 
Till thou, still present in the bodily sense, 
Didst vanish from my thought ; entranced in 
prayer 
I worshipped the Invisible alone. 
All creations of animated nature are 


but organic harps diversely framed, 
That tremble into thought as o’er them sweeps, 
Plastic and vast, one intellectual breeze, 
At once the soul of each and God of all. 


It is the province of poetic imagination to 
interpret this universal language, to read 
this symbolism, to render to man this 
harmony between the worlds, to present 
in a single picture 

the one life within us and abroad 
Which meets all motion, and becomes its soul. 


This theory of nature is congenial to 
Coleridge’s habits of mental introversion, 
but it excluded him, except at rare inter- 
vals, from the outer world. His mind, no 
longer open to impressions from without, 
went to work upon itself. And self-con- 
templation became to him a mockery. 
Only when the mind is tranquil, free from 
the weight of care, can it soar upwards 
“enrapt, transfused . . . into the mighty 
vision passing.” Unless it is perfectly 
attuned, there cannot be “rhythm in all 
thought and joyaunce everywhere.” A 
rift in the lute breaks music into discord. 
In the “wan and heartless” mood of 
Coleridge’s later life, when political disil- 
lusion, ill health, domestic unhappiness, 
and opium had done their work, it was 
with a blank gaze that he regarded the 
beauties of nature. 


I see them all so excellently fair, 
I see, not feel, how beautiful they are! 


To Wordsworth, on the other hand, 
nature was a living, breathing, thinking 
being, distinct from himself, the manifes- 
tation of a personal God in the outward 
universe. She was to him a faithful 
friend, a wise counsellor, from whose lips 
he gathered perpetual lessons of calm, in 
whose communings he recognized the 
voice that broke upon our forefathers in 
the garden of Paradise. Both Coleridge 
and Wordsworth were tried in the furnace 
of disappointment. Wordsworth emerged 
with a radiant figure at his side, not celi- 
bate but “ wedded to the goodly universe 
- » - in love and holy passion ;” Coleridge 
passed forth into the world haunted by 
the phantom of his former and purer self. 

From the absorbing interest of the 
French Revolution Coleridge freed him- 





his poetical reputation mainly rests, In 
ballad minstrelsy he is unsurpassed. Not 
only does he impart to its simple measure 
an indefinable charm, but he displays 
powers unexpected, if not unique. The 
faults of his early poetry are fatal to suc- 
cess in ballads; but in the “ Ancient 
Mariner ” and “ Christabel” they are re- 
placed by the opposite virtues. Simplicity, 
restraint, brevity, equality of execution, 
are now his characteristics. In these two 
poems the ease and spontaneity of the 
ballad are combined with laconic adequacy 
of expression, and that “ fusing power ” of 
the imagination, that strong, light touch, 
which throws its pictures on the canvas 
with the unlabored, but unerring, handling 
of a master. Both poems sparkle with 
the ethereal essence of poetic life, be- 
cause the supernatural world is Cole- 
ridge’s peculiar province. Mysteries fas- 
cinated him; he revelled in themes which 
are to poetry what mysticism is to reli- 
gion; in them he found full scope for the 
wealth of his imagination. Yet so accu- 
rate is his observance of truth and analogy 
that he easily produces that “willing sus- 
pension of disbelief which constitutes 
poetic faith.” 

In “Christabel” he attempts a task 
most difficult of execution. To realize 
witchery by daylight he foregoes clearness 
of outline. In the shadowy creation of 
Geraldine this indistinctness is a gain. 
She is a mysterious, unearthly creation, 
by the side of which the spirits of Scott 
or Byron are theatrical ghosts. But he 
does not altogether sacrifice definiteness, 
Nothing can exceed the skill with which 
he touches in the moral sensitiveness of 
Christabel, on which depends the force of 
the picture of Geraldine lying by the side 
of the “ youthful hermitess.” All the re- 
sources of rhythm and language are em- 
ployed to heighten the glamor of the poem. 
Clear as crystal in its diction it is yet 
tinted like an opal with the varied hues of 
imagination, The romantic rhythm is so 
aerially musical that the notes fall as softly 
as snow on the sea. It is as though Cole- 
ridge had interpreted into verse the weird 
moanings of his AZolian harp, expressing 
in words the emotions suggested by its 
inarticulate sounds. The shadowy indis- 
tinctness of the whole poem intensifies 
the vividness of such isolated pictures as 
Christabel’s chamber, or the serpent gaze 
of Geraldine, the reading of which caused 
Shelley to faint. Even its fragmentary 
character adds an element of mystery 
which completion would dispel. Cole- 


self to write those two poems on which | ridge believed that he could finish the 
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poem ; but the conclusion which he medi- 
tated, if correctly reported, would not have 
added to the effect. Some might wish to 
recall Coleridge to finish his work, as 
Milton longed 


To call up him who left half told 
The story of Cambuscan bold, 


But the web is too finely spun to be 
stretched; unless it were thickened it 
would snap in extension. As a question 
of art the incompleteness increases the 
witchery of the poem; such visions ought 
to conclude with the ivory gate. 

In the “Ancient Mariner” the same 
creative genius is at work. The task is 
less difficult; the poem, consequently, is 
more spontaneous, and the general effect 
more powerful. With the simplicity of 
the ballad it unites those deeper shades 
of meaning which are the highest attri- 
butes of poetry. The remoteness of the 
scenes and the narrative form enable 
Coleridge to add a firmness of treatment 
incompatible with his previous present- 
ment of the supernatural. His realistic 
force is not reserved for isolated pictures, 
but produces a lifelike impression of gen- 
eral truth. Together with these high ex- 
cellences the dramatic power of the quiet 
introduction, the spell which drives the 
mariner to unbosom himself of his wild 
tale, the exquisite descriptive passages, 
ranging from the tropics to the polar zone, 
the terse simplicity and perfect finish of 
the language, display a range of poetic 
gifts rarely concentrated in so short a 
poem. With so perfect a composition it 
seems hypercritical to find fault. But it 
is to our minds a mistake to sink the ship 
in the presence of the hermit, the pilot, 
and the pilot’s boy —there should have 
been no living witness to the truth of the 
tale but the mariner himself. Coleridge 
points out that ballads never moralize. 
On this ground he pronounces the lines 
in which humanity to beasts is inculcated 
out of keeping. “ The ‘ Arabian Nights,’” 
he says, “ might have taught me better.” 

It has been often noticed that poetical 
temperaments, after yielding to their first 
impulses, relapse into inactivity. The 
faculty awaits fresh inspiration. Milton 
deserted poetry for religious and political 
controversy. If the second crop ripens 
it may realize more than the promise of 
the first. Inthe case of Coleridge it never 
came to maturity. Even to youth the 
supernatural world affords no lasting im- 
pulse, and Coleridge grew prematurely 
old; the glow of political enthusiasm 
faded; no worship of nature supplied the 





flame. He ceased to write poetry; the 
keenness of his critical sense checked his 
productiveness. He saw in the imagin- 
ings of his mind when reduced to shape 
the same difference that others find be- 
tween castles in the air and earthly hab- 
itations. He might have been the Words- 
worth of man ; noone was more eminently 
gifted to help his fellows to realize the 
world within themselves. His mind was 
ever brooding over its own problems, his 
poetry abounds in those reflections which 
have occurred to thousands and yet leave 
the impress of originality: he was essen- 
tially a poet who tells what others feel. 
But here, at this crisis in his career, the 
“Ancient Mariner” becomes a prophetic 
allegory of the poet’s future. He ana- 
lyzed and theorized upon his feelings till 
his poetic power was dimmed. Meta- 
physics made matters worse; ill health, 
disappointment, and, above all, opium, 
debased his mental vigor. The young, 
aspiring student, eager to commune with 
superior beings, revolving the mysteries 
of Plotinus and Paracelsus, became, like 
Faust, the slave of sensual pleasure. His 
own hand slew the shaping spirit of his 
imagination ; the curse was on him for 
his fatal weakness; he did penance for 
his fault. The “Ode to Dejection,” the 
finest of all his odes, is an elegy on his 
poetic gift. The same pathetic note of 
regret for a wasted life is struck in “ Youth 
and Age.” To all his poetical plans, now 
in “Ariosto’s moon,” his epic poem on 
the fall of Jerusalem, “ schemed at twenty- 
five;” his ‘* Michael Scott,” conceived on 
the same lines as “ Faust;” his many un- 
completed fragments, must be applied the 
sentence he himself wrote on “Kubla 
Khan ” —“‘aipiov ddiov dow: but the mor- 
row is yet to come.” The complacent 
egotism, the innocent self-importance, so 
humorously displayed in early youth, de- 
serted him; the “divine and mighty whis- 
pering voice” which from childhood to 
maturer years 


Spake to me of predestinated wreaths 
Bright with no fading colors, 


was silenced at thirty. In their place was 
the feeling which rose to his mind as he 
listened to Wordsworth’s “ Orphic Song,” 


Ah! as I listened with a heart forlorn, 

The pulses of my being beat anew; 

And even as life returns upon the drowned, 

Life’s joy rekindling roused a throng of pains — 

Keen pangs of love, awakening as a babe 

Turbulent, with an outcry in the heart ; 

And fears self-willed, that spurned the eye of 
hope ; 
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And hope that scarce would know itself from 
fear ; 

Sense of past youth and manhood come in vain, 

And genius given, and knowledge won in vain ; 

And all which I had culled in wood-walks wild, 

And all which patient toil had reared, and all 

Commune with thee had opened out — but 
flowers 

Strewed on my corse, and borne upon my bier, 

In the same coffin, for the self-same grave ! 


With Coleridge’s visit to Germany com- 
mences the second period of his life. In 
September, 1798, Wordsworth and his 
sister and Coleridge landed at Hamburg. 
Coleridge made his way to Ratzeburg, 
and in January, 1799, to Gottingen. There 
he attended lectures on physiology, natu- 
ral history, and anatomy, learnt to speak 
the language fluently, collected materials 
for a history of German literature, and 
especially for a life of Lessing. In July 
he returned to England. It was now that 
he formed his friendship with Sir Hum- 
phry Davy, at this time assistant at the 
Pneumatic Institution in Bristol. After 
a tour with the Wordsworths through the 
English lakes he came to London in No- 
vember. In six weeks he translated 
“Wallenstein.” For the next few months 
he undertook the political and literary 
department of the Morning Post, and so 
highly were his services valued that he 
might have become a partner. Daniel 
Stuart, the editor and proprietor, preferred 
him, as he said, “to write the leading 
paragraph of a newspaper to Mackintosh, 
Burke, or any man I ever heard of,” 
** Could Coleridge and I,” he wrote, “ place 
ourselves thirty years back, and he be so 
far a man of business as to write three or 
four hours a day, there is nothing I would 
not give for his assistance.” But Cole- 
ridge could not endure the drudgery of 
journalism. He preferred, as he told Stu- 
art, “the country and the lazy reading of 
folios to two thousand times two thousand 
pounds.” 

In July, 1800, he left London, wound up 
his affairs at Nether Stowey, and moved 
to Greta Hall near Keswick. The house 
stood on a peninsula made by the river 
Greta; behind it rose Skiddaw; before it 
and to either side was pitched “a giant’s 
camp of tent-like mountains.” Words- 
worth was settled at Grasmere. Such a 
home should have stirred his poetic gifts. 
But he felt, as he wrote to Josiah Wedg- 
wood, “a total incapacity to associate any 
but the most languid feelings with the 
godlike objects” which surrounded him. 
His time was mainly occupied in plans. 
During the next sixteen years he com- 








pleted little or nothing. This decay of 
his powers resulted from the collapse of 
his health. He suffered from maladies to 
which the October night by the river Ot- 
ter and the New River escapade gave 
him a constitutional tendency. While at 
Bristol he was subject to rheumatism; 
the climate of the lakes aggravated his 
complaint. It was now that his habit of 
taking opium was confirmed if not ac- 
quired. Writing in April, 1826, he says 
that he began the practice as a relief for 
pain, in ignorance of the fatal character 
of the Kendal Black Drop. Not till he 
neared the maelstrom and was powerless 
to stem the current did he realize its 
power. Undoubtedly he first resorted to 
opium to relieve pain. But it is difficult 
to believe that he only began the practice 
at Keswick. In November, 1796, he com- 
plains of a neuralgic attack, a Cerberus 
which he “sopped with between sixty and 
seventy drops of laudanum.” The dream 
of “Kubla Khan,” composed under the 
influence of an anodyne, closely resem- 
bles one of De Quincey’s opium dreams, 
Professor Benecke of Géttingen said that 
in 1799 Coleridge took opium. In a let- 
ter to Wedgwood dated January, 1800, 
Coleridge speaks of the ‘ pleasurable op- 
erations of a dose of opium.” 

His restlessness grew upon him. He 
was unable to stay in one place or fix his 
attention on one subject. He collected 
stores of materials, sketched great plans, 
projected a ational Review of which he 
was to be editor, and a history of British 
literature, bibliographical, biographical, 
and literary. He was continually coming 
and going between Grasmere and Kes- 
wick. Besides planning foreign expedi- 
tions he stayed with Wedgwood in Wales 
and in Dorsetshire, with Southey at Bris- 
tol, with Poole at Stowey. In 1803 he 
started with the Wordsworths for Scot- 
land. Rogers met them making their tour 
“in a vehicle that looked very like a 
cart.” In September he was back at Kes- 
wick. Nerveless, incapable of continu- 
ous exertion, miserable about trifles, he 
determined to try a warmer climate. In 
April, 1804, he sailed for Malta, where he 
acted as secretary to Governor Ball. Cut 
off from his friends, without congenial 
society, wearied by mechanical work, de- 
riving no benefit from the climate, he 
became during these months at Malta the 
confirmed slave of opium. In September, 
1805, he left Malta for Rome. Of his 
visit he has left no record. On his voyage 
home the American ship in which he was 
sailing was chased by a French cruiser, 
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and he was compelled to throw all his 
papers overboard. But, except as pic- 
tures of Roman society, his notes would 
have had little value. Architecture did 
not interest him. Some years before he 
passed through York with Cottle. Cottle 
went to see the cathedral, and Coleridge 
in search of him came to the door, de- 
scribed his friend to the verger, and went 
away without looking inside the building. 

His movements after his return to En- 
gland in August, 1806, are difficult to 
trace. He found himself, as he describes 
his return to Wedgwood, “again in my 
native country, ill, penniless, and worse 
than homeless.” Keswick was still his 
nominal home, but his absences grew 
more and more frequent. In 1807 he and 
his wife were staying at Bristol, at Nether 
Stowey, and at Bridgwater. At the latter 
place, De Quincey, who recognized him 
by the peculiar appearance of “haze or 
dreaminess ” which mixed with the light 
of his eyes, made his acquaintance. His 
gift of 300/., anonymously conveyed to 
Coleridge, should, as Mr. Traill observes, 
“cover a multitude of subsequent sins.” 
In the winter of 1807-8 Coleridge, through 
Davy’s influence, delivered lectures on 
the fine arts, poetry, and the English poets 
before the Royal Institution in London. 


On the whole the lectures proved unsuc- 


cessful. Sometimes Coleridge did not 
appear; “audience after audience” was 
dismissed on pleas of illness. . Those lec- 
tures which De Quincey heard were given 
“without heart or power of originality,” 
“with an entire absence of his own pecul- 
iar and majestic intellect.” The appear- 
ance of the lecturer was in the highest 
degree painful. “His lips were baked 
with feverish heat, and often black in 
color, and, in spite of the water which he 
continued drinking through the whole 
course of the lecture, he often seemed to 
labor under an almost paralytic inability 
to raise the upper jaw from the lower.” 
His suffering and failure would excite 
only sympathy, if both were not indirectly 
produced by that “accursed drug.” The 
lectures on Shakespeare were substan- 
tially the same as those which Coleridge 
delivered in 1811. Schlegel’s lectures 
were given orally in 1808. It may be 
taken as proved that Coleridge could not 
have borrowed his Shakespearean criti- 
cism from his German rival. 

Early in 1809 he was living with the 
Wordsworths at Allan Bank. There he 
insisted on having his daughter Sara with 
him. Like Byron’s Ada, Sara was “ sole 
daughter of his house and heart.” It was 
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his vehement desire to make himself the 
first object of her affections. Under the 
Wordsworths’ roof he began the publica- 
tion of the Friend. Sara Hutchinson, 
Mrs. Wordsworth’s sister, wrote nearly 
the whole of it at his dictation. The fate 
of the Friend resembled that of the 
Watchman. The subscribers fell away 
rapidly; it lingered on for six months, 
and in March, 1810, came to an end. In 
the same month he left the Lakes forever. 
His estrangement from his wife was now 
complete. On Mrs. Coleridge’s side the 
change was sufficiently natural. Her hus- 
band was the slave of opium, the wreck 
of his former sélf, “rolling,” as he said 
to Cottle, “‘ rudderless.” Mrs. Coleridge, 
who received the whole of ber husband’s 
annuity from the Wedgwoods, never saw 
him again. Lamb truly said Coleridge 
“ought not to have wife or children; he 
should have a diocesan care of the world, 
no parish duty.” 

After leaving the Lakes, Coleridge 
stayed first with the Montagus in Lon- 
don, then at Hammersmith with the Mor- 
gans. The Morgans tried hard to break 
him of his habits; but his ordinary con- 
sumption of opium had now risen to an 
extremely large amount, to which, accord- 
ing to Southey, was added a considerable 
quantity of spirits. During this period 
he continued to write and lecture. From 
September, 1811, till April, 1812, he con- 
stantly contributed to the Courier. In 
November, 1811, he delivered lectures on 
Shakespeare and Milton for the London 
Philosophical Society. Among his audi- 
ence were Byron, Lamb, Rogers, as well 
as Payne Collier and Crabbe Robinson. 
Two years later he gave another course 
at Bristol. He had not been there since 
1807. Then Cottle found him full of ac- 
tivity, “about,” as he hoped, “to realize 
the expectations of his friends.” In 1813 
his face was sallow, his eye wild, his hand 
and step tottering. The cause of his 
condition was no longer a secret. Cottle, 
as his oldest friend, expostulated with 
him. Coleridge in answer discloses his 
dreary history. He wishes to place him- 
self in a private madhouse, and concludes: 
“ You bid me rouse myself; go, bid a man 
paralytic in both arms to rub them briskly 
together, and that will cure him, ‘Alas!’ 
he would reply, ‘that I cannot move my 
arms is my complaint and misery.’” His 
sense of his degradation was keen. “ Con- 
ceive,” he writes, “a spirit in hell em- 
ployed in tracing out for others the road 
to that heaven from which his crimes ex: 
clude him. In short, conceive whatever 
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is most wretched, helpless, hopeless, and 
you will form a notion of my state.” The 
sums which he spent in opium were large. 
Meanwhile he left his wife and children 
to be supported mainly by friends, and 
his son Hartley was sent to college on 
alms collected by Southey. He “never,” 
wrote Southey in 1814, “writes to his 
wife or children, or opens a letter from 
them;” he did not even answer the letter 
in which Southey told him of the scheme 
for Hartley’s education. He might have 
made money by his pen, but he preferred 
to accept the charity of a Cottle. The 
one bright spot in his career is the suc- 
cess of “Osorio,” which was acted in 
1813 at Drury Lane under the title of 
“Remorse.” At Byron’s suggestion he 
wrote “Zapolya” in 1815; but the play 
was rejected. By Byron also he was in- 
troduced to Mr. Murray, who in 1816 
published “ Christabel.” The depth of 
degradation to which Coleridge had now 
sunk renders the effort by which he re- 
covered himself more remarkable. In 
1816 he left Calne, came to London, and 
consulted Dr. Adams. On Adams’s in- 
troduction Mr. Gillman received Cole- 
ride into his house at Highgate. In April, 
1816, Coleridge arrived, with the proofs of 
“Christabel” in his hand, and remained 


there till his death in 1834. Gillman’s 
evidence that he entirely abandoned opium 
is more reliable than De Quincey’s insin- 
uation to the contrary. 

During his miserable life from 1800 to 
1816, Coleridge’s mind was chiefly occu- 
pied with journalism, criticism, and reli- 


gious philosophy. Though the “ Bio- 
graphia Literaria” was not published 
till 1817, it was composed within this pe- 
riod. Before passing on to those topics 
which engrossed his later life, his posi- 
tion as a journalist, politician, and critic 
may be briefly considered. 

Coleridge was a born journalist. In 
his study he lost himself and his point; 
with the printer’s devil at his elbow his 
style became vigorous, direct, and _ inci- 
sive. <A portion of his journalistic work 
has been collected in the ** Essays on his 
own Times.” Mr. Traill’s observations 
on this side of Coleridge’s literary career 
are admirable. 


Nothing [he says] is more remarkable in 
Coleridge’s contributions to the M/orning Post 
than their thoroughly workmanlike character 
trom the journalistic point of view, their avoid- 
ance of “ viewiness,” their strict adherence to 
the one or two simple points which he is en- 
Geavoring, at any particular juncture in poli- 
tics, to enforce upon his readers, and the stead- 
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iness with which he keeps his own and his 
readers’ attention fixed on the special political 
necessities of the hour. His articles, in short, 
belong to that valuable class to which, while 
it gives pleasure to the cultivated reader, the 
most commonplace and Philistine man of busi- 
ness cannot refuse the, to him, supreme praise 
of being eminently “ practical.” 


Coleridge’s political views after his re- 
turn from Germany were somewhat anom- 
alous. His enthusiasm for the French 
Revolution was displaced by a deepening 
dread of Napoleon. But he opposed the 
war, and assailed the ministry for reject- 
ing the French overtures in 1800. ‘Fire, 
Famine, and Slaughter” is a bitter attack 
on the policy which Pitt impersonated. 
On the renewal of the war, Coleridge sup- 
ported it as a struggle for liberty. The 
peace party seemed to him, not anti- 
ministerial, but anti-national. The patri- 
otism of the Friend is in curious con- 
trast with the cosmopolitan theories of 
his republican fever. But though the 
excitement of the struggle with Napo- 
leon attracted Coleridge to practical poli- 
tics, his true interests remained in general 
principles. In theory he passed over 
from the republicanism of his youth to the 
philosophical conservatism of his later 
years. His passion for penetrating to 
the heart of questions ruled his attitude 
towards politics. He brought to bear on 
historical or contemporary topics the 
methods of scientific inquiry. Before his 
day, history, studied not for the explana- 
tion of facts but for the facts themselves, 
possessed only a biographical or antiqua- 
rian interest. Coleridge, like Lessing or 
Herder, recognized that the succession of 
historical events was capable of scientific 
treatment. He regarded history as a pro- 
gressive unfolding of the capabilities of 
man, and claimed for its facts a meaning 
and a place in the evolution of humanity. 
In his desire to test every organism of 
society he remained a Liberal; but there 
was nothing subversive in a criticism 
which endeavored to justify the perma- 
nence of institutions by bringing to light 
the principles they embodied. His mind 
revolted from the unimaginative utilita- 
rianism of modern reformers. In politics, 
himself an idealist, he believed that laws 
underlay every form of the social organ- 
ization. The existence of an institution 
or the prevalence of an opinion raised the 
presumption that they satisfied some want 
or represented some experience of the 
human mind; they had an aim and a 
meaning. The good for which they ex- 
isted must be discovered before their 
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obsoleteness or utility could be deter- 
mined. Without regard to principles no 
reform should be attempted. Ruling ideas 
might be deduced from history ; to realize 
them in abstract perfection was impossi- 
ble, but they should be the standard of 
legislative change. The rough-and-ready 
scliool of modern politics regarded nothing 
but practical anomalies, advocated reme- 
dies worse than the disease, destroyed 
eternal verities to cure casual disorders. 
Coleridge preached the value of the tran- 
scendental side of politics to an eminently 
practical generation. But his work was 
not valueless. He cherished institutions 
and hereditary beliefs surrounded with 
new lines of defence, and dignified con- 
tests which often appear petty squabbles 
about the adjustment of temporary means 
to ephemeral ends. 

“Church and State” was not published 
till 1830. But the positions assumed by 
Coleridge in his most matured political 
essay may conveniently be stated here. 
His view is characterized by his usual in- 
dependence. None of the recognized 
theories on this important but wearying 
subject are exactly represented. Speak- 
ing broadly, Church and State were thea 
regarded either as the same body under 
different aspects, or as two independent 
powers in alliance. Each theory admits 
various modifications, but with none of 
them does Coleridge wholly agree. With 
Hooker he held that the visible Church of 
Christ included all professing Christians, 
but denied that Church and State are one 
body in different aspects. Distinguishing, 
with Warburton, Church from State, he 
repudiated his theory of a convention be- 
tween the two societies. His own theory 
is an application to constitutional law of 
his characteristic principles. Religion 
stands to law in the same relation which 
it bears to morality and philosophy. As 
it is their basis, so it inspires law; it is 
the positive, the guiding element, as Jaw 
is the negative, restraining element. Re- 
ligion and law, Church and State, are not 
separate but distinct; they are harmoni- 
ous not hostile, neither to be confounded 
nor opposed, He distinguishes the 
Church in England from the Church of 
England, the localized Church of Christ 
from the National Church by law estab- 
lished. Independent of civil government, 
having officers appointed for special du- 
ties of religion, is the universal Church of 
Christ, a theocratic institution, a spiritual 
society divinely incorporated, exercising 
that general spiritual authority, without 
which Christianity is “ vanity and dissolu- 


tion.” It is opposed not to particular 
States but to the world; it belongs to no 
realm or kingdom; it asks from States 
neither wages nor dignities. Every na- 
tion provides separate machinery for the 
performance of the external duties of gov- 
ernment and for the moral cultivation of 
the people. England entrusts these latter 
duties to the officers of the Christian 
Church, and allots to them for these ser- 
vices a portion of the national land. Thus 
the National Church is established by the 
State as the trustee of a national fund on 
fixed terms. As public servants the na- 
tional clergy receive revenues, and are 
amenable to State laws. But the union 
of two functions in the same persons does 
not make them any the less members of 
the universal Church; they do not merge 
their position as Churchmen in their citi- 
zenship; in each capacity their claims, 
duties, and obligations are distinct. On 
these principles Coleridge condemned 
Laud’s ecclesiastical policy, because, as 
he thought, the archbishop limited the 
Church of Christ to the hierarchy. He 
denied that Dissenters could, by voluntary 
secession, exonerate themselves from the 
obligation of supporting the National 
Church. Headmitted that bishops of the 
Church of Christ have no vocation to in- 
terfere in legislation, while he asserted 
their sacred duty as national prelates to 
take part in national councils. He op- 
posed the emancipation of the Catholics, 
because their allegiance to a foreign power 
disqualified them from the proper educa- 
tion of citizens. When the Irish Church 
was attacked, he raised the cry of “the 
Church in danger,” not because of peril 
to her endowments, but as a breach of the 
idea of the universal Church, and a step 
towards the recognition of Romanism as 
the Church in Ireland. However much 
he disliked the Tractarian deference to 
the authority of the early fathers, he 
warmly sympathized with the revival of 
the idea of the Church as a co-ordinate 
and living power by right of Christ’s in- 
stitution and promise. 

In criticism, Coleridge’s sympathetic 
and penetrating imagination enabled him 
to do incalculable service. He did for 
England the work of Goethe and Lessing 
in Germany. In his hands criticism pro- 
posed higher aims; it deserted the schools 
of Bossu or of Johnson, and ceased to 
discuss only the appropriateness of lan- 
guage. It no longer busied itself exclu- 





sively with the external dress of verse, 
but inquired into the soul and essence of 
| poetry itself. The famous controversy 
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whether Pope was a poet was part of the 
movement which Coleridge headed. His 
critical power is most conspicuous in the 
marginal notes on the pages of favorite 
books, scattered hints which are often 
more suggestive than labored treatises, 
the chapters on Wordsworth in the “ Bi- 
ographia Literaria,” and the notes of his 
lectures on Shakespeare. 

His analysis of Wordsworth’s poetry is 
a masterpiece of criticism. The “ Lyrical 
Ballads” were written by Wordsworth 
and Coleridge to illustrate their poetical 
creed. Both agreed that neither direct 
imitation nor artificial decoration of fea- 
ture is the true dress of poetry. At once 
idealists and realists, they rejected the 
unemotional coldness of a slavish copy as 
well as the tawdry fripperies of second- 
hand images. Realism was the strong- 
hold of Wordsworth, idealism of Cole- 
ridge. Wordsworth elicited unexpected 
treasures from familiar appearances ; Cole- 
ridge deduced those emotions which would 
be aroused if his supernatural events were 
true. Thus the two poets painted two 
different worlds, the one outside the range 
of daily experience, the other neglected 
because of its familiarity. Coleridge 


showed that poetry was no fairy land sep- 
arated from us by an impassable abyss, no 
cloud picture in the remote distance, but 


a creation of the imagination rendered 
with so realistic a semblance of truth as 
to procure that “willing suspension of 
disbelief which constitutes poetic faith.” 
Wordsworth, who dealt with the trivial 
aspects of everyday life, removed from 
the eye the scales of custom, sanctified 
the common world, unveiled its secret 
shrines of beauty, read its hidden signifi- 
cance. As has been seen, Coleridge’s 
dilatoriness and Wordsworth’s industry 
disturbed the balance of the scheme. 
From later editions of the “ Lyrical Bal- 
lads,” Coleridge’s contributions disap- 
peared; Wordsworth added more poems 
and the celebrated preface, in which he 
detended on its merits one side only of 
his original opinions. Coleridge, con- 
vinced of Wordsworth’s genius, recog- 
nized his unlikeness to great poets of 
former ages. Assured that his friend’s 
work was not rhymed prose but a new 
creation, he set himself to vindicate his 
Own opinions against contemporary criti- 
cism. Other critics judged Wordsworth’s 
original and irregular works of art by me- 
chanical rules applicable only to existing 
models. But Coleridge, so far as he 
went, raised criticism to the rank of a 
science. Descending to the eternal well- 
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springs of poetry, he framed canons which 
were living not mechanical, fundamental 
not superficial, rules by which may be 
tested the uncertain estimates of individ- 
ual taste. At the same time he preserves 
his impartial attitude. He points out with 
unerring touch the defects of Words- 
worth’s theories, and the faults of “his 
practice; without defending him when he 
persists in crawling on all fours, he se- 
lects, with most discriminating insight, 
those priceless passages which approach 
the ideal perfection of true poetry. 

In these chapters on Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge distinguishes imagination from fan- 
cy. His explanation is closely connected 
with his philosophy and theology. The 
whole discussion assumes that poetic in- 
spiration proceeds from a higher source 
than experience; it is a protest against 
belief in evolution from beneath. Imag- 
ination is a flash of divine light laying 
bare the secrets of nature; those are the 
truest poets who are quickest to detect 
her unvarying meaning. Imagination is 
insight into the integrity of the universe, 
united with that “fusing power” which 
combines in one view the material and 
spiritual world, and gives a wholeness to 
fragmentary life. The world of sense is 
the garment of the spiritual world, the 
manifestation of spiritual realities. Be- 
hind the transitory images which our 
senses report is veiled the changeless, 
true existence. True poetry, in Cole- 
ridge’s view, deals only with nature so far 
as her creations reveal their hidden source. 
Imagination lives in the spheres of sense 
and spirit, and exercises a twofold func- 
tion. On the one hand, it reads to itself the 
symbolic voice of nature; on the other, 
it interprets, through fancy, the perceived 
meaning as faithfully as human language 
permits. The understanding cannot ade- 
quately conceive these highest truths; 
its conceptions are but approximations. 
Fancy, therefore, becomes the handmaid 
of imagination, employed to create im- 
ages, metaphors, and figures, through 
which imagination seeks to convey her 
teaching. The creations of fancy are 
substitutes for the truth, not, like symbols, 
the truth itself in a lower form; they ex- 
press, not the same subject with a differ- 
ence, but a different subject with a resem- 
blance. Thus, the essence of poetry is 
truth in its purest, highest form. The 
use of conventional diction, stock meta- 
phors, or arbitrary ornaments is abso- 
lutely unprofitable. It lays waste the 
true province of imagination as an inter- 
preter of hidden mysteries ; it robs fancy 
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of her dignity by petrifying her animat- 
ing energy; it substitutes form for mat- 
ter, dress for soul; it fixes attention, not 
on the truth which is revealed, but the 
fiction under which it is conveyed. 

In his lectures on Shakespeare, Cole- 
ridge came even more openly into conflict 
with prevailing criticism and academic 
fastidiousness. Critics of the French 
school, educated on Hellenic models, wor- 
shipped purity of form. The range of 
subjects was limited. Literary etiquette 
required that by every artifice of language 
poetry should be distinguished from 
prose, that the sacred unities should be 
hallowed. Shakespeare had thrown these 
bienséances to the winds. He was ad- 
mired, if admired at all, in spite of his 
artistic solecisms, as “a child of nature, 
who knew no better than to write as he 
had written.” But Coleridge maintained 
that Shakespeare’s form was perfectly 
adapted to his substance; that his genius 
was never lawless; that, if he deviates 
from the accidents of Greek drama, he 
strictly adheres to the essentials of his 
art. Coleridge’s mind always rises from 
details to principles. Consequently, he 
excels mostin generalities. As a verbal 
critic he is peculiarly unfortunate. His 
remarks on individuals are often mis- 
taken refinements; but his elucidation of 
He 


the character of Hamlet is masterly. 
had a touch, he said, of Hamlet himself ; 
and, as he developed the moral of the 
play, he seemed to his hearers to be pro- 
nouncing an elegy or a satire on his own 


character. “Action is the great end of 
all; no intellect, however grand, is valu- 
able if it draws us from action and lead 
us to think till the time of action is 
passed by and we can do nothing.” His 
lectures were often paradoxical or ob- 
scure, marred by repetitions, interrupted 
by digressions, dealing with every topic 
except the subject announced. But at 
their best they were rich in pregnant and 
suggestive thought, teeming with magué- 
figues apercus littéraires. \t could not 
have been otherwise. His mind was at 
once poetical and philosophical, his sym- 
pathy no less keen than his insight; his 
Originality remained proof against “the 
spoils of all times,” with which his read- 
ing had enriched him; his sensibility, 


though drilled to correctness, lost nothing | 
| Five years afterwards he received an ova- 


of its natural quickness; his analytical 
power became, by continual exercise, in- 
stinctive. Such a union of varied gifts, 
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Coleridge’s life at Highgate, from 1816 
to 1834, includes the last, the most un- 
eventful, but the most prolific of the three 
periods of his career. In 1816 appeared 
“Christabel,” and the * First Lay Ser- 
mon, or the Statesman’s Manual.” In the 
following year were published the “ Bio- 
graphia Literaria,” “Sibylline Leaves,” 
“ Zapolya,” and the “Second Lay Ser- 
mon.” In 1818 he issued a remodelled 
edition of the Frzend. In 1825 he brought 
out * Aids to Reflection,” and in 1830 his 
essay on * Church and State.” The “ Con- 
fessions of an Inquiring Spirit” were not 
published till after his death. During 
the whole period he was collecting mate- 
rials for the magnum opus which was to 
reconcile religion and science. The most 
successful course of lectures which he 
ever delivered was given in 1818 at Flow- 
er de Luce Court; in 1825 he read his 
essay on the * Prometheus of Aéschylus ” 
before the Royal Society of Literature. 
For his lectures he was well paid; but 
his pecuniary troubles were revived in 
1820 by the failure of his publishers. He 
found himself, as he told Allsop, obliged 
to “abrogate the name of philosopher and 
poet, and scribble as fast as | can, and 
with as little thought as | can, for Black- 
wood’s Magazine, or, as 1 have been em- 
ployed for the last days,in writing man- 
uscript sermons for lazy clergymen, who 
stipulate that the composition must be 
more than respectable.” In these embar- 
rassments Coleridge proposed that his 
friends should raise an annuity for him 
that he might devote himself exclusively 
to literature. He states that consider- 
able sums were already promised. The 
negotiations seem to have been inter- 
rupted, possibly by a flicker of self-re- 
spect in Coleridge himself, possibly by 
his selection as a royal associate ot the 
Society of Literature. In the company of 
his children he found a new pleasure. 
His two sons were with him in 1820. At 
the close of that year he visited Oxford to 
appeal to the provost of Oriel to recon- 
sider his decision to deprive Hartley of 
his fellowship. Later on, his daughter 
Sara, whose first book he had read with 
pride, visited him. In her train came 
Henry Nelson Coleridge, whom she event- 
ually married. In 1828 he made a tour 
on the Rhine with the Wordsworths. 


tion at Cambridge, where he had gone to 


| join the meeting of the British Associa- 


both natural and acquired, made Coleridge | tion. With these exceptions he was rarely 
one of the greatest critics that England | absent from Gillman’s house at Highgate. 


has yet produced. 


During this closing period of his life 
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theology and metaphysics were his ab- 
sorbing interest. They were his first as 
well as bis last passion. From child- 
hood he was exercised with the problem 
‘* What can we know?” and he strove, by 
analysis of the rejations of the thinking 
subject with the object of thought, to rec- 
oncile the answers of science and religion. 
At Cambridge his politics influenced his 
religious opinions. Republicanism joined 
hands with Unitarianism, and under the 
influence of Frend, a tutor of his college, 
Coleridge became a Unitarian, or as he 
preferred to call himself a “ Psilanthro- 
pist.” Together with the religious and 
political tenets of his party he adopted 
their materialism. Priestley was a disciple 
of David Hartley, a former fellow of Jesus 
College, Cambridge. Hartley’s views were 
far in advance of contemporary science. 
He connected intellectual with physical 
processes, traced all mental operations to 
changes in cerebral matter, explained com- 
plex mental phenomena by the law of 
association. Coleridge became an enthu- 
siastic follower. He called his son David 
Hartley, preached his master’s doctrines, 
apostrophizea him as 


of mortal] kind 
Wisest : the first who marked the ideal tribes 
Up the fine fibres to the sentient brain. 


In 1794-5 Coleridge was a republican 
in politics, a Unitarian in religion, in phil- 
osophy a materialist, in morals a necessi- 
tarian. 

For a few years politics, pantisocracy, 
marriage, poetry, distracted his attention. 
Then the shock of the course taken by 
the French Revolution roused him to the 
conviction that the pursuit of liberty was 
a “ profitless endeavor.” Metaphysics re- 
sumed their sway over his mind. Vainly 
friends warned him of his danger. In 
1797, Mrs. Barbauld in strangely prophetic 
lines denounced to him the grove of meta- 
physics where “shadows seem realities,” 
and “things of life fade to the hues of 
shadows,” where “ dubious shapes ” 


lure the eager foot 
Of youthful ardor to eternal chase ; 
Dreams hang on every leaf; unearthly forms 
Glide through the gloom; and mystic visions 
swim 
Before the cheated sense : 


where indolence 


Fixes her turf-built seat, and wears the garb 
Of deep Philosophy, and museful sits 
In dreamy twilight of the vacant mind. 


She urged him to active exertion — 
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Youth beloved 
Of Science, of the muse beloved, not here, 
Not in the maze of metaphysic lore, 
Build thou thy place of resting !_ Lightly tread 
The dangerous ground, on noble aims intent, 
And be this Circe of the studious cell 
Enjoyed, but still subservient. 


In spite of warning, his appetite *for 
metaphysics became an insatiable crav- 
ing. Five years later, in often quoted 
lines, he describes how 


by abstruse search to steal 
From my own nature all the natural man ; 
This was my sole resource, my only plan, 
Till that which suits a part infects the whole, 
And now is almost grown the habit of my soul. 


The course of political events loosened 
him from his Unitarian moorings. He 
was swept into the stream of eighteenth- 
century philosophy. “I found myself,” 
he writes, “all afloat. Doubts rushed in 
upon me, broke upon me from the foun- 
tains of the great deep, fell from the 
windows of heaven.” In the schools of 
Hartley, Locke, Leibnitz, and Berkeley, 
he found no Ararat. He was forced into 
the cul-desac of Hume. But in such 
a solitude as that in which are written 
essays on suicide he could not rest. He 
felt with Pascal “le silence éternel de 
ces espaces infinis m’effraie.” Though 
haunted by an ever recurring scepticism, 
his faith in God wavered only for a brief 
interval. He drifted towards Spinoza, 
whom he discussed with Wordsworth 
among the Quantock Hills. He shrank 
from the application of personal pronouns 
to the Deity, and felt it more in harmony 
with his indefinite sensations to “ worship 
nature in the hill and valley.’ But the 
unica substantia of Spinoza did not long 
remain his resting-place. He was, to use 
Sterling’s expression, eminently theo- 
pathic. A striking feature in his early 
poetry is the reverential awe with which 
he approaches the Deity. His search for 
a basis on which to found his belief in a 
personal God drove him from pantheism, 
as it had in the first instance directed 
him to Descartes. From the sensation- 
alists he was repelled by his firm convic- 
tion of the essentia! distinction between 
men and brutes, persons and things, nat- 
ural and spiritual action. He felt that the 
human mind contained some element not 
decomposable in their analysis. Thus, 
Unitarian though Coleridge still was, his 
religious instincts saved him from unbe- 
lief or pantheism. 

His mind setin a new direction. From 
a mechanical religion enforced by exter- 
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nal evidences, from a morality based on 
utility, from a philosophy founded on ex- 
perience, he turned towards the mystics. 
At Christ’s Hospital he had pored over 
Plotinus and Iamblichus ; he now studied 
Tauler, Boehmen, and Law. Like the 
mystics he was prone to lose himself in 
inward contemplation; like them he re- 
belled against frigid formalism. Their 
fearless simplicity carried him back to the 
childhood of speculation. Mysticism, as 
experience shows, flourishes in times of 
change. It is the romance of religion. 
With its chivalrous daring and grim trag- 
edies of the soul, it appealed strongly to 
his poetic nature. His mind, at once con- 
templative and ardent, resembled that of 
a mystic. While he craved to pierce the 
barrier between man and the unseen world, 
he longed for an inaccessible rest. Pan- 
tisocracy was but another fastness of per- 
petual calm, a second Eden or Avalon 
remote from tumult. His debt to the 
mystics is warmly acknowledged. Their 
writings, he said, 


helped to keep alive the heart within the head, 
gave me an indistinct, yet stirring, presenti- 
ment that all the products of the reflective 
faculty partook of death, and were as the rat- 
tling twigs and sprays in winter, into which a 
sap was as yet to be propelled from some root 
to which I had not yet penetrated, if they were 
to afford my soul food or shelter. If they (the 
mystics) were a moving cloud of smoke to me 
by day, yet were they a pillar of fire through- 
out the night, during my wanderings through 
the wilderness of doubt, and enabled me to 
skirt, without crossing, the sandy deserts of 
unbelief. 


Coleridge was thus prepared to revolt 


from the sensationalist school. The sup- 
posed consequences of Locke’s philosophy 
had been pushed to the extreme which 
provokes reaction. The mind was treated 
as a fabula rasa on which the senses wrote. 
Knowledge was entirely derived from ex- 
perience; man, denied a moral sense, be- 
Came a mere machine; the assassin and 
his dagger were equally objects of esteem 
or horror. Against such extravagances 
the idealists rebelled. Speaking broadly, 
the sensationalists denied, the idealists 
affirmed, the existence of elements of 
thought distinct from sense experiences 
or their modifications ; states of conscious- 
ness which the former claimed as products 
of sensation, the latter claimed as original ; 
the former explained all notions contained 
in the mind as generalizations from ob- 
served experiences, the latter recognized 
ideas created by the mind itself. 
ridge had himself come to the conclusion 
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that the internal mechanism of the mind 
actively co-operates in conception. He 
believed that the principles invoked to 
explain mental activity are really results 
of its operation, that association begets 
its own laws, that experience itself is the 
product of the mind’s inherent forces. 
Necessary truths could not be derived 
from experience. Observation might 
frame the law of causation, it could not 
explain the necessity of thinking a cause 
for every effect. Time and space are 
finite as we know them, yet inseparable 
from our ideas of either is infinity: “Sur 
les mondes détruits le Temps dort immo- 
bile.” Brutes, if sensationalists were 
right, possess the same raw material of 
thought as men, but their use of their 
faculties differs not in degree but in kind. 
On all sides he caught glimpses of a light 
from above. No science of history was 
possible unless there was a divine purpose 
in the evolution of the world. The pro- 
phetic attitude of the Jewish people could 
only be explained by their glimpse of the 
power which rules the future. To the 
craving of mankind for higher guidance 
than the gathered fruits of external sen- 
sation, he attributed the power of abstract 
theories over revolutionary movements. 
On the communion of the poet with his 
Maker depends the truth of his analysis 
of poetic power. His explanation of 
Shakespeare’s magic assumes a mastery 
of the secrets of creation which no accu- 
mulation of experience could bestow. 
Equally in his view must all ideas of su- 
persensuous things, all moral and spiritual 
judgments, be independent of sense evo- 
lution. No external sensations can create 
ideas of God, virtue, the soul, or explain 
the categorical imperative of the moral 
law. On these and similar grounds Cole- 
ridge rebelled against the sensationalist 
school; he refused to believe that the 
operations of the mind had been scientifi- 
cally analyzed, or could be rendered intelli- 
gible without admitting their testimony to 
an antecedent consciousness grander than 
our own, 

In 1798 Coleridge left England for Ger- 
many. Shortly afterwards Kant took pos- 
session of him “with a giant’s hand.” 
When he returned from Malta he had 
ceased to be a Unitarian. His thoughts 
had received a Biblical coloring, and now 
rested on the basis of Christian theology. 
In Rome he bought a copy of the Jesuit 
Zola’s edition of “Bull on the Nicene 
Creed,” a work which helped him to ac- 
cept the doctrine of the Trinity. To esti- 
mate Coleridge’s debt to Kant would be 
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dificult. He nowhere puts himself for- 
ward as his expositor ; and he drew largely 
from Schelling and Jacobi as well as from 
the sage of Kénigsberg. His gratitude 
is expressed in general terms; particular 
obligations are not directly acknowledged. 
But it is easy to see the direction in which 
lay Kant’s peculiar fascination. Coleridge 
made little use of the destructive criticism 
by wh‘ch Kant struck down much of the 
false metaphysics of the day, or of the 
speculative reason. It was by the con- 
structive portion that he was attracted. 
Irresistibly impressed by the existence of 
the moral law, which forces men to judge 
unconditionally between good and evil, a 
law not generalized from experience, but 
transcending its range, an absolute stand- 
ard of duty universally acknowledged 
though partially obeyed, Kant concluded 
that man lives in and has faculties appro- 
priate to the two spheres of nature and of 
spirit, of uniformity and of will, of neces- 
sity and of freedom. The avenue through 
which the moral law is revealed to man, 
the faculty by which spiritual truths are 
apprehended, is the practical reason. On 
this assertion of the diverse elements and 
distinct faculties in man Coleridge seized 
with the tenacity of despair. If certainty 
is unattainable, if nothing can be affirmed 
about anything, man is a mere phantom 
among phantoms. If his highest instincts 
were baseless illusions, if he was indeed 
the slave of sense experiences, God and 
the world were but flickering shadows cast 
on the high walls and narrow courtyard of 
his prison-house. As a Unitarian he had 
denied the doctrine of original sin and of 
the atonement. He had rejected them not 
because they were incomprehensible, but 
because they had seemed to his under- 
standing absurd. He now learned from 
Kant to confine the understanding to its 
proper sphere, to distinguish the coun- 
terfeit from the reality, the human super- 
Structure from the divine foundation. Im- 
perfect solutions of fundamental facts, 
which made believers sceptics, resulted 
from similar attempts of the human un- 
derstanding to explain mysteries to which 
its faculties are wholly inappropriate. 
Coleridge, like Bacon, held that knowl- 
edge of current speculative opinions af- 
fords the sole ground for political proph- 
ecy. He appealed to history to prove that 
all epoch-making revolutions coincided 
with the rise or fall of metaphysical sys- 
tems. Of the interdependence of meta- 
physics, philosophy, morality, and theol- 
ogy, he was firmly convinced. The truth 
according to religion cannot be opposed 





to the truth according to science; religion 
might be above, it could not be adverse to 
philosophy. What is considered incapa- 
ble of conception as possible will inevi- 
tably be deemed incapable of being re- 
vealed as real. Men will not continue to 
believe as theologians what they deny as 
men of science. But the framers of the 
Church Liturgy, Homily, and Articles en- 
tertained views on metaphysics diametri- 
cally opposed to those which predominated 
in the nineteenth century, Orthodox 
philosophy, in Coleridge’s day, destroyed 
Spiritual religion. The mind was denied 
access to the supersenuous; the will was 
subjected to physical laws; mysteries 
were discredited; moral obligation was 
treated as a misleading phrase. Yet the- 
ologians still fought under the banner of 
Locke. Assailants and defenders of Chris- 
tianity snatched weapons from the same 
armory. Christian apologists caught the 
philosophical tone, rejected authority, 
joined in the appeal to evidences, based 
belief on its reasonableness, confined re- 
ligion to practical piety. They threw 
aside the Catholic theology of their child- 
hood to fight in armor which they had not 
proved. Hume dashed their new weapons 
from their hands. In the place of spirit- 
ual devotion, inward faith, the enthusiasm 
of a creed, stood a mechanical religion 
“too proud too worship and too wise to 
feel,” defended with the listlessness of a 
lost cause. So long as theologians ad- 
mitted the senses to be the only inlet of 
knowledge, they were only striving to 
keep back the oceanic tide of skepticism 
with mops and pails. To collect all an- 
cillary and subordinate sciences, to unite 
them all in theology, the science of 
sciences, to revive spiritual religion, ally 
it with a spiritual philosophy, re-establish 
its metaphysical basis, was Coleridge’s 
object. He insisted on a belief in spirit- 
ual influences which orthodoxy denounced 
as fanatical Methodism; he referred * the 
mind to its own consciousness for truths 
indispensable to its happiness ; ” he taught 
men that no difficulties of the mere under- 
standing can invalidate their highest in- 
stincts; he challenged the competency of 
the tribunal before which Hume sum- 
moned theologians. Kant strengthened 
his faith in unseen realities, and in the 
possession of spiritual faculties. But Kant 
was then regarded as a second Sweden- 
borg; and Coleridge, like his ally, was 
branded asa mystic. It was for the dis- 
tinction of the reason from the under- 
standing that he contended during the 
last thirty years of his life, enforcing it in 
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a thousand ways, illustrating it with all 
the stores of his learning and fancy, in- 
sisting upon it as the “ Gradus ad Philoso- 
phiam,” “ casting,” as he said, “ my bread 
upon the waters with a perseverance 
which, in the existing state of the public 
taste, nothing but the deepest conviction 
of its importance could have inspired.” 
It is unjust to calculate the influence of 
this teaching from the “ spiritual philoso- 
phy” in which Green endeavored to ex- 
pound his principles. No fair attempt to 
estimate its extent can overlook the fact 
that all his teaching, whether it is critical, 
or religious, or philosophical, or poetical, 
or historical, or political, converges more 
or less directly upon the same point. 

The main object of Coleridge’s meta- 
physics was to bring out the transcenden- 
tal side of man’s being, to found on a new 
analysis of his faculties a reconciliation 
between science and revelation. In his 
view understanding and reason are modes 
of operation by which truth is discovered ; 
but their methods are no less different 
than their province. The understanding 
is the faculty by which we reflect and 
generalize. It classifies phenomena, re- 
duces them to rules, and thus constitutes 
the possibility of experience. These func- 
tions are discharged according to the a 
priori forms which constitute its distinct 
nature. Like Kant, Coleridge held there 
is something conceived which was not 
perceived, that the adage, “ Nihil est in 
intellectu quod non prius in sensu,” is only 
true with Leibnitz’s qualification, “ prater 
intellectumipsum.” ‘The proper province 
of the understanding is all practical knowl- 
edge, the adaptation of means to ends, of 
measures to circumstances in the whole 
business of life. Its sphere is restricted 
to possible experience; its characteristic 
is clearness not depth; its forms are only 
adapted to the material world. The pres- 
ent century is its golden age. Yet even 
in its apotheosis it remains an adaptive 
faculty; beyond proximate ends its pow- 
ers cannot pass. In politics it eschews 
principles, and for the wisdom of states 
men substitutes the shifts of embarrassed 
spendthrifts. The eye is not more inap- 
propriate to sound than is the understand- 
ing to the modes of s_iritual existence. 
If it explains fundamental truths, it sub- 
stitutes counterfeits for reality. If it 
proves the existence of God, it ends in 
atheism ; if it speculates on virtue, it finds 
utility ; on the end and meaning of man it 
is ominously silent; it leaves the purport 
of existence an insoluble enigma. 

If man possessed only understanding, 
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there would be no difference, except in 
degree, between his prudence and the less 
fallible cunning of the fox. But man pos- 
sesses also reason. Coleridge uses the 
word with some ambiguity; but he never 
employs it for the reasoning faculty. It 
is not the syllogistic process, but an intui- 
tion, the vision of the Hebrew prophets. 
To speak of human understanding is not 
pleonastic, for instinct is the understand- 
ing of brutes; but to speak of human rea- 
son is waste of words, since reason is 
distinctive of humanity. Reason and un- 
derstanding act in different ways. From 
a multitude of particular instances under- 
standing generalizes rules of experience, 
to which no higher certainty belongs than 
the absence of known exceptions. Rea- 
son supersedes the experimental process ; 
it acts intuitively, affirming truths which 
cannot be conceived otherwise, which no 
sense could perceive, no experiment ver- 
ify, no experience confirm. 

According to its application, reason is 
either speculative or practical. Specula- 
tive reason affirms or denies the notices 
of the senses; it is the ground of formal 
principles, the organ of science. Practical 
reason is reason applied to supersensuous 
objects. It comprehends will, conscience, 
moral being. Itis the spiritual opposed 
to the carnal mind. It is Bacon’s lumen 
siccum, or lucific vision. It is not merely 
a passive sense, it is also an active, con- 
trolling power. It is the faculty of intui- 
tive insight into spiritual life, the avenue 
through which the moral law is revealed, 
the link which binds man to the higher 
order. It is the source of absolute ideas, 
the fountain of actual truths. These ab- 
solute truths are the marks of its celestial 
origin; they are truths of reason, and 
constitute reason itself. God is the ob- 
ject of reason, but is himself reason; he 
is the supreme reason, whence the soul 
‘*reason receives, and reason is her be- 
ing; ” absolute truth exists only as known 
by the reason, and reason knows only as 
being itself absolute truth. In reason 
and the sphere of its operation the think- 
ing subject and the object are identified; 
knowledge becomes one with being. Rea- 
son is not an individual faculty bestowed 
on some, withheld from others; it is not 
a mysterious power wielded by the wise 
alone; but it is a divine nature of which 
all partake, and its influence is greatest 
among the simple and unlearned. Itisa 
ray of the divinity, a projected disk from 
the Sun of Righteousness, an echo of the 
Eternal Word, the presence of the Holy 
Spirit. 
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In his treatment of reason, Coleridge 
has gone far beyond Kant. By it he 
seeks to explain those mysterious inti- 
mations of primal truths which form 
“the master light of all our being.” In 
his hands it is colored by the New 
Testament; it also partakes of the 
splendid Platonic fiction of the soul, the 
intuition of Neo-Platonists, Bruno’s iden- 
tification of mind with matter, the zzfe/- 
lectuelle Anschauung of Schelling. But 
he strongly maintained that the distinc- 
tion between the understanding and the 
practical reason was no new discovery. 
The serpent is the Egyptian symbol of 
the understanding, tempting man to evil 
by counterfeit good. The original fall of 
man, as Coleridge suggests, consisted in 
obeying the understanding instead of the 
universal reason. The story of Prome- 
theus tells how this heavenly spark was 
superadded to man by a God before Zeus, 
the binder of free spirits under the fetters 
of passive mobility. To St. Paul and St. 
John the distinction is ever present. All 
the great divines of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries insist upon it; it is 
the groundwork on which is built the 
superstructure of the Church; it appears 
in the poetry of Shakespeare and Milton, 
the writings of Hooker, South, Leighton, 
Taylor, and the philosophy of Bacon. 


On the recognition of this distinction 
he founds his theory that the philosophi- 
cal methods of Bacon and of Plato are 


“radically one and the same.” In disgust 
at the verbal legerdemain of schoolmen, 
Bacon undervalued Plato. But Coleridge 
maintains that Plato argues “not only 
from, but in and by induction of facts,” 
that Bacon demands as the guide of 
research the prudens guestio which is 
dimidium scienti@, that both attacked 
the arrogance which leads man to meas- 
ure God by his own reflective faculty. 
The cogency of induction in fact depends 
on a uniting element derived from the 
human mind, not from experience. With- 
out an impression of probable results in- 
duction is unproductive. An antediluvian 
patriarch might spend his life in collect- 
ing promiscuous particulars without re- 
sult, while from single instances, observed 
with a preconceived aim, laws were often 
revealed. Thus both Plato and Bacon 
demanded the mental initiative; both re- 
quired a tentative theory. Bacon inter- 
prets, Plato anticipates nature. Bacon’s 
experiments proposed are Plato’s ideas; 
ideas are prophetic laws, as laws are test- 
ed ideas. Both recognized the need of 
the forethoughtful query which is the 
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prior half of the knowledge sought; both 
agreed that this element was contributed, 
to use Bacon’s phrase, by the /ux intel- 
/ectus, the pure impersonal reason, free 
from the various idols before which hu- 
man understanding is prostrate. 

As Coleridge’s metaphysics were a re- 
coil from the dominant sensationalism, so 
in morality he preached a crusade against 
fashionable ethics. Paley’s school re- 
duced virtue to expediency, made utility 
the object, and self-interest the guide, of 
action, treated virtue and vice as lazy 
synonyms of prudence and miscalculation. 
Coleridge, on the other hand, contended 
that enlightened self-interest is not virtue, 
nor duty regard to personal consequences; 
but that moral goodness is more than pru- 
dence, and religion higher than morality. 
The distinction between reason and un- 
derstanding underlies his argument. But 
as he does not distinguish religion from 
morality, no systematic treatise is to be 
expected. His one object is to vindicate 
the spiritual side of man, and his respon- 
sibility to higher laws than those of na- 
ture. The ideal of prudence is / amour 
de moi-méme, mais bien calculé, of mo- 
rality a pure life on pure principles. 
Though prudence implies self-sacrifice, it 
is essentially selfish. Its dictates and 
those of morality may correspond, but on 
different grounds. Prudence is the ani- 
mal instinct, appealing to the senses and 
understanding, ignoring motives, regard- 
ing only results. Morality appeals to the 
heart and the conscience; it distinguishes 
good from evil unconditionally; it com- 
mands not only our duty but our rever- 
ence. - Few mencan by their own strength 
live under the iron rule of duty, or warm 
the cold purity of the moral law into a 
vital principle. The dynamic force of 
morality lies, according to Coleridge, in 
reason, religion, and will; in reason, the 
representative of divine reason, the source 
through which the moral law is revealed ; 
in religion which contracts universal rules 
into universal duties; in the will which 
coerces our conduct. The three powers 
are legislative, executive, and ministerial. 
The highest life is that of a man whose 
will is subjugated to the universal will, so 
that he wills the things of God. Of this 
harmony conscience is the witness. 

Coleridge strenuously asserts man’s 
freedom of will. His whole theory of 
morality assumes that man is free. If he 
originates nothing, does not determine his 
own states of being, has no spontaneous 
energy, if his characteristic is uniformity 
not power, necessity not freedom, — then 
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personality and moral responsibility are 
extinguished, sin and remorse become 
misleading phrases. Though fresh inter- 
est has been imparted to Coleridge’s views 
by Bishop Temple’s Bampton Lectures, 
it is not our purpose to enter on this sci- 
entific battle-ground; it suffices to say 
that Coleridge took the view which most 
commends itself to Christian philosopbers. 
He did not identify man with nature, or 
emphasize their points of contrast; he 
rather narrowed the gap between the 
moral and physical spheres. He recog- 
nized in man that natural element which 
is good in itself but becomes evil if it 
overpowers his moral being. His whole 
tone of thought led him to regard man 
and nature as manifestations of God, but 
man as the highest revelation. He looked 
to science to reconcile the apparent dual- 
ism, to display the real unity, to discover 
in nature the God whois revealed in man. 
Meanwhile, his eye traversed the wide 
region of the unknown and inexplicable 
with the calm confidence of faith. History 
taught him the lesson of human progress, 
the development of his latent powers. 
Reason, transcending the limits of con- 
ception but not of thought, offered an 
earnest of his future capacity, a foretaste 
of the enlargement of his intellectual fac- 
ulties, which time was ripening to matu- 
rity. He believed the full-grown man 
would solve the riddle of the infant. 
Coleridge’s theology was based on that 
of the great divines of the Tudor and 
Stuart periods. Hooker, Field, Donne, 
Taylor, Andrewes, Bull, Jackson, Smith, 
Cudworth, More, were among his favorite 
authors. In eighteenth-century theolo- 
gians he found nosatisfaction. “ Next to 
the inspired Scriptures, yea, and as the 
vibration of that once-struck hour remain- 
ing on the air,” stood, in his estimation, 
Leighton’s commentary on St. Peter. 
Equally with Leighton he valued Luther, 
as the man whose grasp on spiritual truths 
was firmest, and whose writings contained 
the “very marrow of divinity ;” he could 
not “separate his name from that of St. 
Paul.” He respected St. Augustine, but 
despised the rest of the fathers, with one 
or two exceptions, as credulous and igno- 
rant. Luther, Melanchthon, and Calvin 
he considered to be “worth a whole bri- 
gade of the Cyprians, Firmilians, and the 
like.” In the great controversies of the 
Reformation era he leaned rather to the 
Arminians than the Calvinists; but he 
protested equally against the gloomy ty- 
ranny of the latter, which crushed the 
joyous freedom of life, and the apologies 
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for Christianity offered by the former, 
“ pleadings fitter for an Old Bailey thieves’ 
counsellor than for Christian divines.” 
He held the Bible to be the best of books, 
but a book after all. His posthumous 
letters on inspiration were highly valued 
by Arnold as * well fitted to break ground 
in the approaches to that momentous sub- 
ject.” The mechanical theology which he 
combated was the counterpart of sensa- 
tional metaphysics and utilitarian ethics. 
He admitted that the existence of God is 
incapable of scientific proof; but he held 
the notion of God to be “ essential to the 
human mind,” and doubt only so far short 
of impossibility as to leave his existence 
a truth of religion and subject of com- 
mandment. In vindicating the reality of 
spiritual influences he is careful to guard 
against extravagances. The presence of 
this power can only be inferred from the 
results of its working; it cannot be the 
object of man’s senses, nor can its prompt- 
ings supersede the ordinances of Chris- 
tianity. His subjective tone of mind and 
his recoil from the ordinary arguments 
used by contemporary theologians, led 
him to underrate the value of external 
evidence. But it was a true instinct which 
prompted him to insist that the best proofs 
of Christianity were the doctrines them- 
selves and their correspondence with the 
deepest wants of human nature. 

His religious speculations have a two- 
fold interest. Like those of all poets, 
they are characterized by their individual- 
ity; but, as the record of his own victo- 
rious struggle with degrading vice, they 
have a higher significance. It is impos- 
sible not to feel the autobiographic nature 
of the proof which he offers—in the 
* Aids to Reflection ” — of the divinity of 
Christ. To those who were drifting, as 
he had drifted, into the shoreless sea of 
doubt, he cries that he has found safe 
anchorage. He addresses those inquirers 
who, like himself, found no home in the 
furnished lodging of tradition. In con- 
troversy he presents a rare combination 
of earnestness with unsectarian spirit, yet 
his toleration was not another name for 
indifference or a euphemism for indo- 
lence; it was a tolerance rather of men 
than of principles. “Tolerate,” he says, 
“no belief that you judge false, and ar- 
raign no believer. The man is more and 
other than his belief; God alone knows 
how small or large a part of him the be- 
lief in question may be for good or evil.” 
He himself was not a dogmatic theolo- 
gian; his perception of his internal self 
was so vivid that it loosened kis hold on 
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external truths. In his power of engraft- 
ing them on his own nature lay his true 
strength. He possessed the three quali- 
ties on which Pascal insists: 1] faut 
avoir ces trois qualités; Pyrrhonien, 
géométre, Chrétien soumis; et elles s’ac- 
cordent et se tempérent en doutant oi il 
faut, en assurant ou il faut, en se soumet- 
tant ou il faut.” He repeatedly insists on 
the necessity of men making truth their 
own. ‘ Never,” he says, “be afraid to 
doubt, if only you have the disposition to 
believe.” He attacks that belief which is 
fixed “like a limpet to the rock by mere 
force of adherence,” and which substi- 
tutes a stubborn clutch for calm assur- 
ance. Yet when mysteries of religion are 
concerned he in substance echoes the 
words of St. Augustine: “ Sic accipite ut 
mereamini intelligere. Fides enim debet 
precedere intellectum, ut sit intellectus 
fidei premium.” He has been charged 
with making reason the test of revelation. 
In the ordinary sense of the word reason, 
nothing is further from the truth. In 
every variety of form he insists that the 
logical faculty cannot be the measure of 
faith. Reason meant to him the power of 
apprehending spiritual truths which the 
understanding is impotent to comprehend 
and language powerless clearly to ex- 
press. “Omnia exeunt in mysterium;” 
the absolute ground of all things is a mys- 
tery. Coleridge accepted the modus of 
the Trinity and the Incarnation as inscru- 
table facts. Yet he does say that reason 
and right faith cannot be opposed. The 
test is negative only. Man may and must 
reject any explanation of divine myste- 
ries which imputes injustice to God. The 
strongest proof of the truths of revelation 
lies in their harmony with conscience; 
and no interpretations of Scripture, no 
speculative objections, however plausible, 
no articles of faith, can be true which 
contravene those absolute notions of 
right and wrong implanted by God him- 
self. 

These subjects were the chief topics 
of Coleridge’s monologues. He propa- 
gated his views in society till his con- 
versation assumed something of the im- 
portance which oral teaching possessed 
before the invention of printing. Nodiffi- 
culty checked the utterance by word of 
mouth of his subtlest fancies. It be- 
came the fashion to attend the gatherings 
at Highgate. He was surrounded by vo- 
taries. Some came, like Irving, to gather 
hints for sermons ; others, like Sterling or 
Maurice, to piece together the links in the 
promised philosophy. Some went from 





curiosity, others to listen to those “ pierc- 
ing radiances of a most subtle insight,” 
which even Carlyle recognized in his 
talk. Coleridge had mingled too rarely 
in active life to be a conversationalist. 
His mind was not arranged with cut-and- 
dried specimens of talent, nor did he 
in society readily exhibit his resources. 
Always a mannerist, he had little dra- 
matic power; his voice, though musical, 
lacked variety of modulation, and often 
degenerated into sing-song. Notonly did 
he wear “a clerical-looking dress,” but 
his manner was that of the pulpit ; Charles 
Lamb had never heard him “do anything 
but preach.” His monologues were rev- 
eries, often clouded with mystic magnifi- 
cence. He talked himself clear, and in- 
flicted the process on his hearers. The 
least concise of reasoners he was also, in 
De Quincey’s opinion, the most severely 
logical. Southey admits his “ passion for 
close, hard thinking.” But his thoughts 
ranged over so wide a field, he revolved 
in such vast circles, and overflowed with 
such a flood of illustration, that to many 
his expositions seemed “an aimless, 
cloud-clapt, cloud-bound, lawlessly mean- 
dering discourse.” His hearers lost him, 
and thought he had lost himself. The 
mist, from which emerged the “balmy, 
sunny islets of the blest and intelligible,” 
may have existed in the mind of Carlyle. 
When “like some great river — the Orel- 
lana or the St. Lawrence —that, having 
been checked and fretted by rocks or 
thwarting islands, recovers its volume of 
waters and its mighty music,” he “swept 
intoa continuous strain of eloquent dis- 
sertation,” his hearers agreed that his 
conversation was, as an intellectual ex- 
hibition, altogether matchless. The 
heavy face brightened, the indefinable 
mouth grew firm, the irregular features 
became all eagerness, the grey eye 
gleamed “like the glittering eye of the 
Mariner.” “His thoughts,” as Hazlitt 
described him, “did not seem to come 
with labor and effort, but as if borne on 
the gusts of genius, and as if the wings of 
his imagination lifted him from his feet.” 
The recollection of his talk haunted Dib- 
din. “It drove away slumber, or if I 
relapsed into sleep there was Coleridge — 
his snuff-box and his ’kerchief — before 
my eyes.” Living in seclusion among 
great men of former ages, he often mis- 
judged his contemporaries; but he was 
never overbearing, nor indulged in the 
“bow-wow” of Johnson. He quarrelled 
with no one; no private jealousies in- 
truded into his talk. The perfume is van- 
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ished and the color faded from his words; 
it is impossible now to estimate their in- 
fluence when they were fresh gathered in 
their fullest bloom, still sparkling with 
the dews of his brilliant imagination. 

On the other hand, Coleridge never un- 
derstood conversation, and was often un- 
intelligible. Dibdin’s friend was not the 
only “irritated hearer ” who thought “ fair 
play a jewel.” “Pourtant pour M. Cole- 
ridge,” said Madame de Staél, “il est tout- 
a-fait un monologue.” Wordsworth and 
Rogers listened to his talk for two hours, 
and agreed, not only that they had never 
heard anything like it, but that neither 
had understood a syllable. This obscu- 
rity was due partly to the subjects which 
he chose, partly to the jargon which he 
used. His favorite topic was the Kant- 
ian theory of the mind. Lord Hatherley 
“ heard the whole of the poet-philosopher’s 
system of polarities, the prothesis, the 
thesis, the mesothesis, and antithesis, 
showered down on a young lady of seven- 
teen, with as much unction as he after- 
wards expounded it to Edward Irving.” 
Carlyle’s famous sketch of Coleridge is 
set in an exquisite framework. No more 
perfect example of word painting exists 
in prose than his description of the view 
from Highgate Hill. But the accuracy of 
the numan portrait may be fairly doubted. 


The painter was an atrabilious, jealous 


man. The personal, private character of 
Coleridge’s talk was peculiarly calculated 
to irritate Carlyle. Not only was the bit- 
ter Scotchman antagonistic to Coleridge 
in mind and temper, but he had special 
reasons for sneering. A rival talker, he 
listened “ for two stricken hours ” to Cole- 
ridge’s * theosophico metaphysical monot- 
ony.” If he expected a short answer toa 
terse question, Coleridge would accumu- 
late “formidable apparatus for setting 
out,” and approach the subject as circui- 
tously as possible. Carlyle suspected him 
of claiming, as Schelling claimed, an ex- 
clusive faculty of spiritual perception; he 
believed that his influence on Sterling 
was disastrous; he wrote Sterling’s life 
as an answer to Hare, who was a disciple 
of Coleridge. Even where no special 
cause appears for ill-feeling, estimates of 
contemporaries from Carlyle’s pen must 
necessarily be distrusted. But, in his 
portrait of Coleridge, Carlyle has gratified 
not only his sarcastic spleen but his pri- 
vate dislike. Yet, if Coleridge’s philoso- 
phy was an empty bubble, he saw in it 
that rainbow which Carlyle refused to see 
in anything. Both grappled with perplex- 
ing problems of life; Carlyle, vanquished 
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by the inscrutable riddle, sank into mor- 
bid despondency, Coleridge never lost 
faith in humanity. Reduced to practice, 
Coleridge’s philosophy succeeded while 
Carlyle’s failed; at the close of their days 
the light on Coleridge’s face is the ex- 
panding glow of sunrise, that on the face 
of Carlyle is the fading flush of sunset. 

For the last three years of his life Cole- 
ridge rarely left his room. On Sunday, 
July 20, 1834, Henry Coleridge saw him 
for the last time. Green, his literary ex- 
ecutor and the closest friend of his later 
life, was with him to the end. He died 
on Friday, July 25, 1834. Weeks after 
his death, Charles Lamb’s face would 
suddenly grow grave and abstracted, and 
he would exclaim, half interrogatively, as 
though his mind could not yet grasp the 
fact, ** Coleridge is dead.” 

Over the whole field of thought Cole- 
ridge exercised a stimulating influence. 
His reputation was built partly on capac- 
ity, partlyon performance. His plans ex- 
ceeded his achievements, yet the amount 
of his completed work was very consider- 
able. His contributions to journalism 
were of first-rate importance; to criticism 
he gave new impulse and direction; he 
wrote poetry which in its peculiar charm 
remains unsurpassed; in philosophy he 
stemmed the tide of sensationalism; in 
religion he opened up new paths of spir- 
itual access. It is in these last two direc- 
tions that his influence has been most 
discussed. If intuitional philosophy is 
necessarily unfounded, if in ‘the holy 
jungle of transcendental metaphysics ” he 
contracted, as Heine said of Schelling, 
liaisons with abstract hamadryads which 
proved wholly unproductive, it is indis- 
putable that in England he led a move- 
ment which for a time triumphed over the 
school of Locke and Hume. If his po- 
etic faculty tempted him to avoid exact- 
ness as unpicturesque, to exchange dog- 
matic definiteness for a vague, spiritual 
voluptuousness, it was undoubtedly a deep 
insight into human needs which prompted 
him to vindicate the spiritual side of man’s 
being, and to found belief on the self- 
evidencing authority of a spiritual creed. 
If he adopted enthusiasm in the place of 
the results of dialectics, and failed him- 
self to harmonize the religious and the 
scientific views of human nature, he was 
the first to recognize the danger of their 
divorce and to attempt their reconciliation. 

In the performance of the homeliest 
duties of life Coleridge fell below the or- 
dinary standard. He deserted his wife 
and neglected his children; he drugged 
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himself with opium; he accepted and so- 
licited alms from his friends. His failure 
to achieve literary success embittered his 
life, but the fauit was in a great measure 
his own. Procrastination, irresolution, 
lack of independence, marred his useful- 
ness. Never trained in that thinking 
which begets an act and a consequence, 
he thought for thinking’s sake. The 
pleasures of musing intercepted the 
springs of action; in intellectual exercise 
he forgot practical exertion. With a 
struggle he might have increased the 
value as well as the amount of his writ- 
ings; but it cost him less effort to accu- 
mulate materials than to reduce them to 
form, to pile up words than to give suc- 
cinct expression to his ideas, or to sift ex- 
planations from digressions. “I never,” 
said Sir Walter Scott, “knew a man of 
genius that could be regular in all his 
habits; but I have known many a block- 
head who could.” This apology fails to 
help Coleridge. It was not his genius 
that mastered him, but his weakness. He 
did not neglect little things for great, but 
great things for little; he wasted his 
powers in sauntering and talking. But 
these defects formed only one side of the 
man. Unstable as achild, he was yet the 
“*heaven-eyed creature” whose genius is 
sublime. Though he sank to depths of 


moral degradation, he also rose to heights 


of inspiration. Desultory in habits, fittul 
in purpose, he could yet be so indefatigable 
in labor that he produced work which is 
the very quintessence of artistic finish. 
He had not sufficient manliness to reject 
dependence; but, when his will was en- 
feebled by habit and disease, he trium- 
phantly freed himself from his debasing 
slavery. Though from one point of view 
his figure is pathetic, if not contemptible, 
from the other it is one of the most im- 
pressive that can be seen among English 
writers of genius. In his “* Table Talk” 
appears a passage called “ An Admoni- 
tion,” which might be entitled his apfologia 
pro vité sud. “There are,” he says, 
“two sides to every question.” Some 
critics may prefer to “dwell on the foolish, 
perplexing, imprudent, dangerous, and 
even immoral, conduct of promise-breach 
in small things, of want of punctuality, of 
procrastination in all its shapes and dis- 
guises.” But others will’ take him in his 
whole — his head, his heart, his wishes, 
his innocence of all selfish crime — and a 
hundred years hence, what will be the re- 
sult?) The good— were it but a single 
volume that made truth more visible, and 
goodness more lovely, and pleasure at 
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once more akin to virtue, and, self- 
doubled, more pleasurable! and the evil 
— while he lived, it injured none but him- 
self; and where is it now? in his grave. 
Follow it not thither.” 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


LADY MARKHAM did not forget her 
promise. Whatever else a great lady may 
forget in these days, her sick people, her 
hospitals, she is sure never to forget. 
She went early to the lodgings, which 
were not far off, hidden in one of the 
quaint corners of little old lanes behind 
Piccadilly, where poor Gaunt was. She 
did not object to the desire of Frances to 
go with her, nor to the anxiety she 
showed. The man was ill; he had be- 
come a “case;” it was natural and right 
that he should be an object of interest. 
For herself, so far as Lady Markham’s 
thoughts were free at all, George Gaunt 
was much more than a case to her: A 
little while ago, she would have given him 
a large share in her thoughts, with a re- 
morseful consciousness almost of a per- 
sonal part in the injury which had been 
done him. But now there were so many 
other matters in the foreground of her 
mind, that this, though it gave her one 
sharp twinge, and an additional desire to 
do all that could be done for bim, had yet 
fallen into the background. Besides, 
things had arrived at a climax; there was 
no longer any means of delivering him, 
no further anxiety about his daily move- 
ments; there he lay, incapable of further 
action. It was miserable, yet it was a 
relief. Markham and Markham’s asso- 
ciates had no more power over a sick 
man. 

Lady Markham managed her affairs 
always in a business like way. She sent 
to inquire what was the usual hour of the 
doctor’s visit, and timed her arrival so as 
to meet him and receive all the informa- 
tion he could give. Even the medical de- 
tails of the case were not beyond Lady 
Markham’s comprehension. She had a 
brief but very full consultation with the 
medical man in the little parlor down stairs, 
and promptly issued her orders for nurses 
and all that could possibly be wanted for 
the patient. Two nurses at once —one 
for the day, and the other for the night; 
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ice by the cart-load; the street to be 
covered with hay; any traffic that it was 
possible to stop, arrested. These direc- 
tions Frances heard while she sat anxious 
and trembling in the brougham, and 
watched the doctor —a humble and un- 
distinguished practitioner of the neigh- 
borhood, stirred into excited interest by 
the sudden appearance of the great lady 
with her liberal ideas, upon the scene — 
burrying away. Lady Markham then dis- 
appeared again into the house, the little, 
trim, shallow London lodging-house, with 
a few scrubby plants in its little balconies 
on the first floor, where the windows were 
open, but veiled by sun-blinds. Some- 
thing that sounded like incessant talking 
came from these windows, a sound to 
which Frances paid no attention at first, 
thinking it nothing but a conversation, 
though curiously carried on without break 
or pause. Butafter a while the monotony 
of the sound gave her a painful sensation. 
The street was very quiet, even without 
the hay. Now and then a cart or carriage 
would come round the corner, taking a 
short cut from one known locality to an- 
other. Sometimes astreet cry would echo 
through the sunshine. A cart full of 
flowering plants, with a hoarse-voiced pro- 
prietor, went along in stages, stopping 
here and there; but through all ran the 
strain of talk, monologue or conversation, 
never interrupted. The sound affected 
the girl’s nerves, she could not tell why. 
She opened the door of the brougham at 
last, and went into the narrow little door- 
way of the house, where it became more 
distinct, a persistent, dull strain of speech. 
All was deserted on the lower floor, the 
door of the sitting-room standing open, 
the narrow staircase leading to the sick 
man’s rooms above. Frances felt her in- 
terest, her eager curiosity, grow at every 
moment. She ran lightly, quickly up- 
Stairs. The door of the front room, the 
room with the balconies, was ajar; and 
now it became evident that the sound 
was that of a single voice, hoarse, not 
always articulate, talking. Oj, the weary 
Strain of talk, monotonous, unending — 
sometimes rising faintly, sometimes fall- 
ing lower, never done, without a pause! 
That could not be raving, Frances said 
to herself. Oh, not raving! Cries of ex- 
citement and passion would have been 
comprehensible. But there was something 
more awful in the persistency of the dull, 
choked voice. She said to herself it was 
not George Gaunt’s voice; she did not 
know what it was. But as she put forth 
all these arguments to herself, trembling, 
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she drew ever nearer and nearer to the 
door. 

“Red—red—and red. Stick to my 
color; my color — my coat, Markham, and 
the ribbon. Yes, her ribbon. I say red. 
Play, play —all play —always; amuse- 
ment; her ribbon, red. No, no; not red, 
black, color death — no color, means noth- 
ing, all nothing. Markham, play. Gain 
or lose —all—all; nothing kept back. 
Red, I say; and red — blood — blood 
color. Mother, mother! no, it’s black, 
black. No blood—no blood—no re- 
proach. Death— makes up all—death. 
Black — red — black — all death colors, 
all death, death.” Then there was a little 
change in the voice. ‘Constance? — In- 
dia; no,no; not India. Anywhere — give 
up everything. Amusement, did you say 
amusement? Don’t say so, don’t say so. 
Sport to you — but death, death, color of 
death. Black, or red —blood, all death 


colors, death. Mother! don’t put on black 
—red ribbons like hers—red. Heart’s 
blood. Not the bullet —her little hand, 
little white hand—and then blood-red. 
Play — play —nothing left 


Constance ! 
— play.” 
Frances stood outside and shuddered. 
Was this, then, what they called raving? 
She shrank within herself; her heart 
failed her; a sickness which took the light 
from her eyes, made her limbs tremble 
and her head swim. Oh, what sport had 
he been to the two—the two who were 
nearest to her in the world! What had 
they done with him, Mrs. Gaunt’s boy — 
the youngest, the favorite? There swept 
through the girl’s mind like a bitter wind 
a cry against — fate was it, or providence? 
Had they but let alone, had each stayed 
in her own place, it would have been 
Frances who should have met, with a 
fresh heart, the young man’s early fancy. 
They would have met sincere and faithful, 
and loved each other, and all would have 
been well. But there was no Frances; 
there was only Constance, to throw his 
heart away. She seemed to see it all as 
in a picture — Constance with the red 
ribbons on her gray dress, with the smile 
that said it was only amusement; with 
the little hand, the little white hand that 
gave the blow. And then all play, all 
play, red or black, what did it matter? 
and the bullet; and the mother in mourn- 
ing, and Markham. Constance and Mark- 
ham! murderers. This was the cry that 
came from the bottom of the girl’s heart. 
Murderers ! — of two; of him and of her- 
self; of the happiness that was justly hers, 
which at this moment she claimed, and 
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wildly asserted her right to have, in the 
clamor of her angry heart. She seemed 
to see it all in a moment; how he was 
hers; how she had given her heart to him 
before she ever saw him; how she could 
have made him happy. She would not 
have shrunk from India or anywhere. 
She would have made him happy. And 
Constance, for a jest, had come between ; 
for amusement, had broken his heart. 
And Markham, for amusement — for 
amusement! had destroyed his life; and 
hers as well. There are moments’ when 
the gentle and simple mind becomes more 
terrible than any fury. She saw it all as 
in a picture — with one clear, sudden rev- 
elation. And her heart rose against it 
with a sensation of wrong which was in- 
tolerable — of misery, which she could 
not, would not bear. 

She pushed open the door, scarcely 
knowing what she did. The bed was 
pulled out from the wall, almost into the 
centre of the room; and behind, while 
this strange, husky monologue of confused 
passion was going on unnoted, Lady 
Markham and the landlady stood together 
talking in calm undertones of the treat- 
ment to be employed. Frances’s senses, 
all stimulated to the highest point, took 
in, without meaning to do so, every par- 
ticular of the scene and every word that 
was said. 

“I can do no good by staying now,” 
Lady Markham was saying. “There is 
so little to be done at this stage. The ice 
to his head, that is all till the nurse comes. 
She will be here before one o’clock. And 
in the mean time, you must just watch 
him carefully, and if anything occurs, tell 
me. Be very careful to tell me every- 
thing; for the slightest symptom is impor- 
tant.” 

“Yes, my lady; I’ll take great care, my 
lady.” The woman was overawed, yet 
excited by this unexpected visitor, who 
had turned the dull drama of the lodger’s 
illness into a great, important, and excit- 
ing conflict, conducted by the highest 
officials against disease and death. 

“As I go home, I shall call at Dr. 

’s’? — naming the great doctor of the 
moment — “ who will meet the other gen- 
tleman here; and after that, if they decide 
on ice-baths or any other active treatment 
— But there will be time to think of 
that. In the mean time, if anything im- 
portant occurs, communicate with me at 
once, at Eaton Square.” 

“Yes, my lady; 1’ll not forget nothing. 
My ’usband will run in a moment to let 
your ladyship know.” 
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“That will be quite right. Keep him 
in the house, so that he may get anything 
that is wanted.” Lady Markham gave 
her orders with the liberality of a woman 
who had never known any limit to the 
possibilities of command in this way. She 
went up to the bed and looked at the 
patient, who lay all unconscious of inspec- 
tion, continuing the hoarse talk, to which 
she had ceased to attend, through which 
she had carried on her conversation in 
complete calm. She touched his forehead 
for a moment with the back of her un- 
gloved hand, and shook her head. “ The 
temperature is very high,” she said. 
There was a semi-professional calm in all 
she did. Now that he was under treat- 
ment, he could be considered dispassion- 
ately as a “case.” When she turned 
round and saw Frances within the door, 
she held up her finger. “ Look at him, if 
you wish, for a moment, poor fellow ; but 
not a word,” she said. Frances, from the 
passion of anguish and wrong which had 
seized upon her, sank altogether into a 
confused hush of semi-remorseful feeling. 
Her mother at least was occupied with 
nothing that was not for his good. 

“TI told you that I mistrusted Mark- 
ham,” she said as they drove away. “ He 
did not mean any harm. But that is his 
life. And I think I told you that I was 
afraid Constance Oh, my dear, a 
mother has a great many hard offices to 
undertake in her life—to make up for 
things which her children have done —ex 
gaicté du ceur, without thought.” 

* Gaieté du ceur — is that what you call 
it,” cried Frances, “when you murder a 
man?” Her voice was choked with the 
passion that filled her. 

“Frances! Murder. You are the last 
one in the world from whom I should have 
expected anything violent.” 

“Oh,” cried the girl, flushed and wild, 
her eyes gleaming through an angry dew 
of pain, “ what word is there thatis violent 
enough? He was happy and good, and 
there were —there might have been — 
people who could have loved him, and — 
and made him happy. When one comes 
in, one who had no business there, one 
who —and takes him from —the others, 
and makes a sport of him and a toy to 
amuse herself, and flings him broken 
away. It is worse than murder —ii there 
is anything worse than murder,” she cried. 

Lady Markham could not have been 
more astonished if some passer-by had 
presented a pistol at her head. “ Fran- 
ces!” she cried, and took the girl’s hot 
hands into her own, endeavoring to soothe 
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her, “ you speak as if she meant to do it 
— as if she had some interest in doing it. 
Frances, you must be just!” 

“If I were just — if I had the power to 
be just, is there any punishment which 
could be great enough? His life? But 
it is more than his life. It is misery and 
torture and wretchedness, to him first, and 
then to—to his mother —to——” She 
ended as a woman, as a poor little girl, 
scarcely yet woman-grown, must —in an 
agony of tears. 

All that a tender mother and that a kind 
woman could do, with due regard to the 
important business in her hands, and a 
glance aside to see that the coachman did 
not mistake Sir Joseph’s much-frequented 
door — Lady Markham did to quench this 
extraordinary passion, and bring back 
calm to Frances. She succeeded so far, 
that the girl, hurriedly drying her tears, 
retiring with shame ard confusion into 
herself, recovered sufficient self-command 
to refrain from further betrayal of her 
feelings. In the midst of it all, though 
she was not unmoved by her mother’s 
tenderness, she had a kind of fierce per- 
ception of Lady Markham’s anxiety about 
Sir Joseph’s door, and her eagerness not 
to lose any time in conveying her mes- 
sage to him, which she did rapidly in her 
own person, putting the footman aside, 


corrupting somehow by sweet words and 
looks the incorruptible functionary who 


guarded the great doctor’s door. It was 
all for poor Gaunt’s sake, and done with 
care for him, as anxious and urgent as if 
he had been her own son; and yet it was 
business too, which, had Frances been in 
a mood to see the humor of it, might have 
lighted the tension of her feelings. But 
she was in no mind for humor, a thing 
which passion has never any eyes for or 
cognizance of. “That is all quite right. 
He will meet the other doctor this after 
noon; and we may now be comfortable 
that he is in the best hands,” Lady Mark- 
ham said with a sigh of satisfaction. She 
added; “1 suppose, of course, his parents 
will not hesitate about the expense?” in 
a faintly inquiring tone; but did not insist 
on any reply. Nor could Frances have 
given any reply. But amid the chaos of 
her mind, there came a consciousness of 
poor Mrs. Gaunt’s dismay, could she have 
known. She would have watched her son 
night and day; and there was not one of 
the little community at Bordighera — Mrs. 
Durant, with all her little pretences; 
Tasie, in her young-ladyhood, who would 
not have shared the vigil. But the two 
expensive nurses, with every accessory 
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that new-fangled science could think of 
— this would have frightened out of their 
senses the two poor parents, who would 
not “hesitate about the expense,” or any 
expense that involved their son’s life. In 
this point, too, the different classes could 
not understand each other. The idea 
flew through the girl’s mind with a half- 
despairing consciousness that this, too, 
had something to do with the overwhelm. 
ing revolution in her own mind which 
carried everything before it. A man of 
her.own species would have understood 
Constance, he would have known Mark- 
ham’s reputation and ways. The pot of 
iron and the pot of clay could not travel 
together without damage to the weakest. 
This went vaguely through Frances’s 
mind in the middle of her excitement, and 
perhaps helped to calm her. It also 
stilled, if it did not calm her, to see that 
her mother was a little afraid of her in her 
new development. 

Lady Markham, when she returned to 
the brougham after her visit to Sir Jo- 
seph, manifestly avoided the subject. 
She was careful not to say anything of 
Markham or of Constance. Her manner 
was anxious, deprecatory, full of concilia- 
tion. She advised Frances, with much 
tenderness, to go and rest a little when 
they got home. “I fear you have been 
doing too much, my darling,” she cried, 
and followed her to her room with some 
potion in a glass. 

**] am quite well,” Frances said; ‘there 
is nothing the matter with me.” 

“But I am sure, my dearest, that you 
are overdone.” Her anxious and concil- 
iatory looks were of themselves a tonic to 
Frances, and brought her back to herself. 

Markham, when he appeared in the 
evening, showed unusual feeling too. He 
was at the crisis, it seemed, of his own 
life, and perhaps other sentiments had 
therefore an easier hold upon him. He 
came in looking very downcast, with none 
of his usual banter in him. “ Yes, 
know. I have heard all about it, bless 
you. What else, do you think, are those 
fellows talking about? Poor beggar. 
Who ever thought he’d have gone down 
like that in so short atime? Now, moth- 
er, the only thing wanting is that you 
should say, ‘I told you so.’ And Fan; 
no, Fan can do worse; she can tell me 
that she thought he was safe in my hands.” 

“It is not my way to say I told you so, 
Markham; but yet ” 
| “You could do it, mammy, if you tried 
|—that is well known. I’m rather glad 
| he is ill, poor beggar; it stops the busi- 
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ness. But there are things to pay, that is 
the worst.” 

“ Surely, if it is to a gentleman, he will 
forgive him,” cried Frances, “when he 
knows ——”’ 

“Forgive him! Poor Gaunt would 
rather die. It would be as much as a 
man’s life was worth to offer to — forgive 
another man. But how should the child 
know? That’s the beauty of society and 
the rules of honor, Fan. You can forgive 
a man many things, but not a shilling 
you’ve won from him. And how is he to 
mend, good life! with the thought of hav- 
ing to pay up in the end?” Markham 
repeated this despondent speech several 
times before he went gloomily away. “I 
had rather die straight off, and make no 
fuss. But even then, he’d have to pay 
up, or somebody for him. If I had known 
what I know now, I’d have eaten him 
sooner than have taken him among those 
fellows, who have no mercy.” 

“ Markham, if you would listen to me, 
you would give them up — you too.” 

I——” he said with his short 
“They can’t do much harm to 


“But you must change —in that as 
well as other things, if 
“ Ah, if,” he said with a curious gri- 


mace; and took up his hat and went away. 

Thus, Frances said to herself, his mo- 
mentary penitence and her mother’s pity 
melted away in consideration of them- 


selves. They could not say a dozen words 
on any other subject, even such an urgent 
one as this, before their attention dropped, 
and they relapsed into the former ques- 
tion about themselves. And such a ques- 
tion — Markham’s marriage, which de- 
pended upon Nelly Winterbourn’s widow- 
hood and the portion her rich husband 
left her. Markham was an English peer, 
the head of a family which had been 
known for centuries, which even had 
touched the history of England here and 
there; yet this was the ignoble way in 
which he was to take the most individual 
step of a man’s life. Her heart was full 
almost to bursting of these questions, 
which had been gradually awakening in 
her mind. Lady Markham when left 
alone turned always to the consolation of 
employment—of those letters to write 
which filied up all the interstices of her 
other occupations. Perhaps she was spe- 
cially glad to take refuge in this assumed 
duty, having no desire to enter again with 
her daughter into any discussion of the 
events of the day. Frances withdrew into 
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a distant corner. She took a book with 
her, and did her best to read it, feeling that 
anything was better than to allow herself 
to think, to summon up again the sound 
of that hoarse, broken voice running on in 
the feverish current of disturbed thought. 
Was he still talking, talking, God help 
him! of death and blood and the two col- 
ors, and her ribbon, and the misery which 
was all play? Oh, the misery, causeless, 
unnecessary, to no good purpose, that had 
come merely from this — that Constance 
had put herself in Frances’s place, that 
the pot of iron had thrust itself in the road 
of the pot of clay. But she must not 
think — she must not think, the girl said 
to herself with feverish earnestness, and 
tried the book again. Finding it of no 
avail, however, she put it down, and left 
her corner and came, in a moment of lei- 
sure between two letters, behind her moth- 
er’s chair. ‘May I ask you a question, 
mamma?” 

“As many as you please, my dear;” 
but Lady Markham’s face bore a harassed 
look. “You know, Frances, there are 
some to which there is no answer — which 
I can only ask with an aching heart, like 
yourself,” she said. 

“This is a very simple one. 
have I any money — of my own?” 

Lady Markham turned round on her 
chair and looked at her daughter. ‘ Mon- 
ey,” she said. “ Are you in need of any- 
thing? Do you want money, Frances? 
I shall never forgive myself, if you have 
felt yourself neglected.” 

“It is not that. I mean — have I any- 
thing of my own?” 

After a little pause, “There is a— 
small provision made for you by my mar- 
riage settlement,” Lady Markham said. 

“ And— once more —could, oh, could 
I have it, mamma?” 

“ My dear child! you must be out of 
your senses. How could you have it at 
your age—unless you were going to 
marry?” 

This suggestion Frances rejected with 
the contempt it merited. “1 shall never 
marry,” she said ; “and there never could 
be a time when it would be of so much 
importance to me to have it as now. Oh, 
tell me, is there no way by which I could 
have it now?” 

“Sir Thomas is one of our trustees. 
Ask him. Ido not think he will let you 
have it, Frances. But perhaps you could 
tell him what you want, if you will not 
have confidence in me. Money is just 
the thing that is least easy for me. I 


It is— 
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could give you almost anything else; but 
money I have not. What can you want 
money for, a girl like you?” 

Frances hesitated before she replied: 
“IT would rather not tell you,” she said; 
“for very likely you would not approve ; 
but it is nothing — wrong.” 

“ You are very honest, my dear. I do 
not suppose for a moment it is anything 
wrong. Ask Sir Thomas,” Lady Mark- 
ham said with a smile. The smile had 
meaning in it, which to Frances was in- 
comprehensible. “Sir Thomas — will 
refuse nothing he can in reason give — of 
that, I am sure.” 

Sir Thomas, when he came shortly 
afterwards, said that he would not dis- 
turb Lady Markham, “For I see youare 
busy, and I have something to say to 
Frances.” 

“Who has also something to say to 
you,” Lady Markham said with a benig- 
nant smile. Her heart gave a throb of 
satisfaction. It wasallshe could do to re- 
strain herself, not to tell the dear friend to 
whom she was writing that there was every 
prospect of a most happy establishment 
for dear Frances. And her joy was quite 
genuine and almost innocent, notwith- 
standing all she knew. 

“You have written to your father?” Sir 
Thomas said. ‘ My dear Frances, I have 


got the most hopeful letter from him, the 


first I have had for years. He asks me if 
I know what state the Warren is in — ifit 
is habitable. That looks like coming 
home, don’t you think? And it is years 
since he has written to me before.” 

Frances did not know what the Warren 
was ; but she disliked showing her igno- 
rance. And this idea was not so comfort- 
ing to her as Sir Thomas expected. She 
said, “ I do not think he will come,” with 
downcast eyes. 

But Sir Thomas was strong in his own 
way of thinking. He was excited and 
pleased by the letter. He told her again 
and again how he had desired this — how 
happy it made him to think he was about 
to be successful at last. ‘ And just at the 
moment when all is likely to be arranged 
— when Markham —— You have brought 
me luck, Frances. Now, tell me what it 
was you wanted from me?” 

Frances’s spirits had fallen lower and 
lower while his rose. Her mind ranged 
over the new possibilities with something 
like despair. It would be Constance, not 
she, who would have done it, if he came — 
Constance, who had taken her place from 
her —the love that ought to have been 
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hers — her father — and who now, on her 
return, would resume her place with her 
mother too. Ah, what would Constance 
do? Would she do anything for him 
who lay yonder in the fever, for his father 
and his mother, poor old people !— any- 
thing to make up for the harm she had 
done? Her heart burned in her agitated, 
troubled bosom. “It is nothing,” she 
said — “ nothing that you would do for me. 
I had a great wish—but I know you 
would not let me do it, neither you nor my 
mother.” 

“Tell me what it is, and we shall see.” 

Frances felt her voice die away in her 
throat. “We went this morning to see 
— to see——” 

“You mean poor Gaunt. It is a sad 
sight, and a sad story—too sad for a 
young creature like you to be mixed up 
in. Is it anything for him that you want 
me to do?” 

She looked at him through those hot 
gathering tears which interrupt the vision 
of women, and blind them when they most 
desire to see clearly. A sense of the folly 
of her hope, of the impossibility of making 
any one understand what was in her mind, 
overwhelmed her. “I cannot, I cannot,” 
she cried. “Oh, I know you are very 
kind. I wanted my own money, if I have 
any. But I know you will not give it me, 
nor think it right, nor understand what I 
want to do with it.” 

“Have you so little trust in me?” said 
Sir Thomas, “I hope, if you told me, I 
could understand. I cannot give you your 
own money, Frances; but if it were fora 
good —no, I will not say that—for a 
sensible, for a wise purpose, you should 
have some of mine.” 

“ Yours !” she cried almost with indig- 
nation. “Ono; that is not what I mean. 
They are nothing — nothing to you.” She 
paused when she had said this, and grew 
very pale. “I did not mean Sir 
Thomas, please do not say anything to 
mamma.” 

He took her hand affectionately be- 
tween his own. “I do not half under- 
stand,” he said; “but I will keep your 
— so far as I know it, my poor little 
girl. 

Lady Markham at her writing-table, 
with her back turned, went on with her 
correspondence all the time in high satis- 
faction and pleasure, saying to herself 
that it would be far better than Nelly 
Winterbourn’s —that it would be the 
finest match of the year. 
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A WESTMINSTER ELECTION A CENTURY 
AGO. 


AT a time when two millions of persons 
hitherto unenfranchised have been added 
to the number of voters and are about to 
take their share in the government of the 
nation, it may not be altogether inappro- 
priate to describe the proceedings in an 
election of a century ago; and for this 
purpose, with abundant material at our 
disposal, we have selected the Westmins- 
ter election which commenced on April 1 
and was decided on May 17, 1784, at the 
general election which took place in con- 
sequence of the rejection of Pitt’s East 
India Bill and the downfall of the Portland 
administration. The occurrences recorded 
are in marked contrast with modern elec- 
tioneering practices, and a description of 
them can indeed be given only very in- 
adequately within the limits assigned to 
this article; those occurrences will seem 
singular and curious, often indeed whim- 
sical and ridiculous, to the sober minded 
and practical men of the present day. 
Many of the electioneering “ squibs,” ar- 
tistic and literary, are grossly personal, 
and not a few of them too indecent to be 
reproduced here. Thescandal and abuse 


which were poured out to defame those 


ladies of fashion who interested them- 
selves in this election, and most especially 
the distinguished patroness of Mr. Fox’s 
cause and party — the Duchess of Devon- 
shire — provoked long ago the execration 
of the public; but one wonders that such 
filthy and libellous charges should ever 
have been tolerated, and that the protec- 
tion of the law was not sought for on her 
Grace’s behalf. 

As evidence of the marvellous progress 
made during this century, and of the re- 
form which is the result of such progress, 
we may mention that a century ago it took 
seven weeks to poll Westminster, while 
to-day the most populous city or borough 
in the United Kingdom has but one day 
appointed to decide the issue of a con- 
tested election. This no doubt is due to 
the progress made in traffic, the formation 
of railways, the improved means of com- 
munication, the Ballot Act, and the dimi- 
nution of corruption. Then a great deal 
depended on which candidate had the 
most money to spend; for bribery was 
used extensively on both sides; now the 


law on this point is so stringent, and will | 


be even more so under the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act, that a candidate runs the ut- 
most risk not only of being unseated on a 
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single case of bribery proved against him, 
but of being imprisoned. 

The facts which led to the general elec- 
tion of 1784 are briefly these. On De- 
cember 9, 1783, a petition was presented 
to the House of Lords by the East India 
Company, praying to be heard against the 
East India Bill, when, on the motion for 
adjournment made by the Duke of Chan- 
dos, the Duke of Portland was defeated 
by a majority of eight; and a week later, 
when the order for committing the bill 
was read, it was lost by a majority of nine- 
teen. On January 15, 1784, Mr. Pitt in 
the House of Commons proposed his new 
India Bill; the House then resolved itself 
into a committee on the state of the na- 
tion, and a motion, made by Lord C. Spen- 
cer and seconded by Mr. Baker, which 
was tantamount to an expression of want 
of confidence in the administration, was 
carried by a majority of twenty-one. On 
January 23, Mr. Pitt moved “that the 
India Bill be read a second time,” and the 
motion was agreed to. On the question 
being put, that the bill be committed, the 
House divided, when there was a majority 
of eight for throwing it out. In conse- 
quence of this defeat a meeting was held 
at the St. Alban’s Tavern for the purpose 
of forming a coalition ministry. Mr. Pitt 
refused the advice of this “ respectable 
company,” and a motion was made and 
carried in the House of Commons, “ that 
the continuance of the present ministry in 
power is an obstacle to the formation of 
such an administration as is likely to have 
the confidence of this House and the peo- 
ple.” Many adverse votes having been 
given against Mr. Pitt, the House was 
prorogued on March 24; and on the day 
following, the king issued a proclamation 
dissolving the existing Parliament and or- 
dering the election of its successor. 

Previous to the dissolution, Sir Cecil 
Wray, who was returned with Mr. Fox on 
the previous occasion, presented an hum- 
ble address to his Majesty, said to contain 
the sentiments of the dean and burgesses 
of Westminster, and expressing confi- 
dence in Mr. Pitt’s administration. Im- 
mediately the king’s proclamation was 
issued, Sir Cecil was asked to attend at 
the Shakespeare Tavern to explain his 
conduct in this matter; and, as the com- 
pany seemed not to relish the part he had 
taken, and expressed their disapprobation 
in not the most polite manner, he left the 
room, and convened a meeting of his sup- 
porters on February to, 1784, in the Court 
of Requests in Westminster Hall. The 
accounts of this meeting are very conflict- 
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ing. It was asserted by those papers 
which supported Sir Cecil Wray, who was 
already estranged from Mr. Fox, that the 
following resolution was passed unani- 
mously: * That the cordial thanks of this 
meeting be given to Sir Cecil Wray, Bart., 
our worthy representative, for his steady, 
uniform, upright, and patriotic conduct in 
Parliament; and that he be requested to 
present the address of the electors to his 
Majesty.” On the other hand, it was 
alleged that Mr. Fox’s friends, indignant 
at the conduct of Sir Cecil Wray, attended 
the above meeting, and having hissed 
down every speaker who rose to address 
the assembly —including Lord Mahon, 
Lord Mountmorres, and Sir Cecil Wray 
himself — broke uv the meeting and very 
nearly created a serious riot. In opposi- 
tion to this meeting Mr. Fox called to- 
gether an assembly at the King’s Arms 
Tavern, Palace Yard, where there were 
present, “ among other noblemen and gen- 
tlemen and respectable electors,” Mr. Fox, 
Mr. Byng, Mr. Burke, Mr. Sheridan, Gen- 
eral Burgoyne, Lord Derby, Lord Surrey, 
Lord Foley, and Colonel Fitzpatrick. 
Both meetings were convened in conse- 
quence of advertisements for calling to- 
gether all the electors of the city and 
liberty of Westminster, to collect the 
sense of the electors respecting an humble 


address to be presented to his Majesty on 
the state of public affairs ; Sir Cecil Wray 
and his friends supported the existing 
administration, and Mr. Fox’s party op- 


posed it. On this occasion the hall was 
crowded, and at half past eleven Sir Cecil 
Wray and his party came from Alice’s 
Coffee-house to the hustings, erected in 
the Court of Common Pleas; soon after- 
wards Mr. Fox and his friends came from 
the King’s Arms Tavern, whereby “the 
hustings were crowded in such a manner 
that made it almost impossible to stand 
on them.” The chair was surrounded by 
Sir Cecil Wray’s party, and soon laid 
hold of, in consequence of which Mr. 
Fox’s friends interfered and claimed the 
chair till a chairman was nominated, and 
in this struggle the chair was completely 
demolished. The confusion and uproar 
thus occasioned was very great. Accord- 
ing to the chronicle, the hustings broke 
down, and several noblemen and gentle- 
men were thrown down and trampled on. 
The pressure of the populace soon over- 
threw the front of the hustings, so that 
scarcely a place was for the moment tena- 
ble, and everybody was in imminent dan- 
ger in this contest as to which member 
should be brought forward; but Mr. Fox’s 
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friends being most numerous, he was sup- 
ported to the front amidst the most violent 
noises, acclamations, and huzzas. While 
the cry of “Chair! Chair! Chair!” re- 
sounded from every quarter of the hall, 
the hustings gave way a second time, and, 
in the confusion, Mr. Fox fell. In this 
situation some one is reported to have 
thrown a leather bag filled with euphor- 
bium in the face of Mr. Fox. At last 
Mr. Byron, the committee chairman, en- 
deavored to appease the tumult and silence 
the noise. He shortly addressed the 
electors, telling them the purport of the 
meeting, and directing them to express 
their wishes by a showof hands. Hats 
were held up, accompanied with vocifer- 
ous shouts of approbation, and the ma- 
jority in favor of Mr. Fox was so very 
conspicuous: as not to leave the least 
doubt. Mr. Fox then endeavored to ad- 
dress the electors, but noise immediately 
prevented him, and, though he attempted 
several times to speak, he was unsuccess- 
ful in gaining a hearing. At half past 
twelve the meeting was adjourned, and 
Mr. Fox was carried on the shoulders of 
several electors to the King’s Arms Tav- 
ern, almost overpowered with heat and 
fatigue. Soon afterwards he came for- 
ward to the front window of the tavern, 
and, after being greeted by loud and pro- 
longed shouts of approbation, addressed 
the electors in a vigorous speech which 
completely satisfied them. 

On February 28 Mr. Pitt made his pub- 
lic entry into the city. The committee 
appointed to present the thanks of the 
court set out about three from the Guild- 
hall, and arrived at Mr. Pitt’s house, 
“where they were very politely received.” 
The cavalcade then returned, amidst the 
acclamation of applauding thousands, to 
the Grocers’ Hall, where Mr. Pitt received 
the freedom of the city, and was after- 
wards entertained with a most sumptuous 
dinner, served with the utmost elegance 
and profusion. About eleven o’clock Mr. 
Pitt and friends took leave of the company, 
and on getting into his carriage was again 
drawn by the populace in like manner as 
he had been from Charing Cross to the 
hall. This procession, however, proved 
most injudicious. Mr. Pitt returned 
through Westminster in a_ triumphant 
manner, where it was now well known 
there was a divided party, and where the 
animosity which one party bore against 
the other was already assuming the shape 
of brute force. Those among the multi- 
tude opposed to his principles naturally 
took offence, and the minister, though 
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supported by chosen friends, incurred 
grave risk in venturing among an indis- 
criminate multitude at night, “ where,” 
according to the chronicle, ‘every man 
acted either as his particular interest, the 
fumes of his wine, the spirits of his punch, 
or the mad consequences of gin directed.” 
The consequence was that Mr. Pitt’s pas- 
sage through St. James’s Street was the 
cause of a most indecent outrage against 
the peace. The populace there attacked 
him about half past twelve o’clock, first 
with hisses and groans, and then with 
more substantial weapons, until the tumult 
of popular rage rose to a complete riot, 
and the poor men harnessed to the car- 
riage were obliged to quit their traces and 
act se defendendo. The assailants being 
much more numerous than the supporters, 
the carriage remained at the mercy of the 
people, and was instantly demolished. 
Mr. Pitt escaped into an hotel without 
receiving any injury except what the sur- 
prise of so unexpected an attack occa- 
sioned. This riot fairly indicated the 
state of political feeling in Westminster, 
and proved only too plain an augury of 
the violence to be expected in the coming 
contest. The caricature of this extraor- 
dinary procession to Grocers’ Hall, which 
was circulated all over the British Isles, 
is an extremely amusing one, showing, in 
the following order: Two marshalmen; a 
body of constables under the city mar- 
shal on horseback; the standard-bearer; 
six city pendants, with their trains sup- 
ported by children decorated with scarlet 
and white ribbons; the city state banner 
carried by city watermen in scarlet jackets, 
silver badges, and white caps; artillery 
company’s music; committee in their 
carriages, with their servants wearing blue 
cockades; a large blue pendant with the 
words “ Pitt and the Constitution; ” upper 
city marshal on horseback; chairman of 
committee, with Mr. Chancellor Pitt and 
Mr. Pitt’s friends, including the Marquis 
of Carmarthen and the Lords Temple, 
Chatham, Sydney, with several others of 
the nobility. Comical figures are repre- 
sented leaning out of the windows making 
such exclamations as “ O whata charming 
youth!” “ Very like his father,” “ Huzza 
for Master Billy,” etc., while the rabble in 
the wake of the procession are repre- 
sented as shouting “ Pitt and plum pud- 
ding forever!” The great Pitt himself is 
drawn almost immediately under the sign- 
board of his father, Lord Chatham, upon 
which is written in large letters, “ Neat 
wines.” 

On the night following the king’s proc- 
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lamation one of the most extraordinary 
burglaries took place that has ever been 
known. Some daring villains broke into 
the house of the lord chancellor, in Great 
Ormond Street, and carried off undis- 
covered the great seal of England, the 
mace and the purse, besides several arti- 
cles of plate and about forty guineas. 
This robbery created the greatest conster- 
nation in town; for that an event so sin- 
gular should happen at so critical a moment 
as on the eve of a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, when the great seal was necessary 
to the proclamation, naturally gave rise to 
conjecture, and induced the public, inapt 
to judge from constructive evidence as the 
English people confessedly are, to imagine 
that the robbery was a political manceuvre 
on one part or the other. The last at- 
tempt of this nature before this time was 
made by Colonel Blood, who, in the year 
1671, formed the daring plan of carrying 
off the crown from the Tower, and went 
with three companions all armed with 
rapier-blades in their canes and each with 
a dagger and a pair of pistols, the colonel 
habiting himself like a clergyman, and 
‘by various arts insinuating himself into 
the good graces of Mr. Edwards, the 
keeper.” But, curiously enough, Colonel 
Blood, instead of being condemned to die 
for treason, was examined by the king im- 
mediately after his arrest, and for his dar- 
ing was awarded a pension of £500 a 
year for life. There can be no doubt that 
the great seal in this case was not stolen 
for booty alone, since it could not possibly 
afford any temptation to ordinary robbers ; 
the design of political agents (for it could 
be no other) was, however, frustrated, and 
proved abortive, a new seal having been 
ordered to be made to meet the require- 
ments necessitated by a dissolution and a 
proclamation. Eventually it was dis- 
covered that two notorious housebreakers, 
believed to have been engaged for the pur- 
pose, had stolen and melted the seal, and 
had then sold it to a Jew. 

The animosity which had been raised 
against Mr. Fox’s party by Sir Cecil Wray 
and his supporters was most bitter, and 
they proposed to run a second candidate in 
order to oppose his return. Lord Hood 
having been invited for this purpose, he 
consented to the memorial of the electors, 
and the following joint address was issued 
immediately after the dissolution took 
place: — 

GENTLEMEN, — Having had the honor of 
being called upon by a very considerable body 
of the worthy and independent electors of the 
city of Westminster to offer ourselves as joint 
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candidates to represent this great and respect- 
able city in Parliament on the approaching 
election, we beg leave to solicit the honor 
of your countenance and support; and if we 
should be so fortunate, through your voluntary 
suffrages, to become your representatives, we 
shall endeavor to acquit ourselves in the high 
and important trust with zeal and fidelity, and 
we trust in full conformity to your sentiments 
and wishes. 
We have the honor to be, Gentlemen, 
Your most faithful and obedient Servants, 
Hoop, 
CrECIL WRAY. 


Mr. Fox’s address was more lengthy. 
In it be stated that he had found the In- 
dian affairs in anarchy and confusion, and 
claimed to have rectified and afterwards 
ratified the articles of peace; that he had 
endeavored to secure the public money 
lent to the India Company without injur- 
ing the company’s affairs, lodging the 
power in the people’s representatives as 
being the channel through which it was 
lent; and that, in order to lessen the 
national debt and raise public credit, 
without oppressing the already too much 
oppressed subject, he recommended com- 
mittees to be appointed to look into the 
abuses of the customs, excise, and smug- 
gling business, which committees had al- 
ready declared they had made discoveries 
which would be a saving to the nation of 
between two and three millions yearly. 

When it was observed how strenuously 
the Duchess of Devonshire exerted her- 
self in Mr. Fox’s cause, the following ap- 
peared in one of the morning papers, en- 
titled the “ Influence of Beauty :” — 


A sober, plain Englishman can really have 
no opinion of his own, if his understanding is 
to be attacked by the arguments of eyes. He 
can have no chance of his liberty, if weapons 
so irresistible as smiles and glances are used 
against him, The influence of beauty, there- 
fore, must be more dangerous in a free country 
than the secret influence of the Crown, If it 
should be admitted that ladies have a right to 
canvass for their favorite candidate, and to 
exercise the arts of never-failing beauty against 
the unsuspecting hearts of Englishmen, their 
next step will be to vote for them; and they 
will maintain their franchises by arguments 
which we cannot refute. 
they will next get into Parliament themselves, 
and then fareweil to our liberties as a free 
people! The ladies now have the confidence 
to aspire to an equal elevation with the man in 
everything. They aver that genius is of no 
sex, and, finding themselves possessed of equal 
talents, they presume to cultivate them to an 
equal degree of polish. Is it to be endured 
that they should not only triumph over us in 
figure and face, but that they should also be 
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superior to us in accomplishments and sense ? 
Far be it from the wishes of all sober men! 

Let it be therefore known from this time 
forth, 

That it shail be downright impudence in any 
woman of rank to have the condescension of 
speaking to any person of a lower condition. 

That ladies of quality have no right to en- 
tertain friendships, or, if they should be so 
indiscreet and unfashionable as to prefer one 
man to another, that it is absolute vulgarity in 
them to expose it to the world, 

That ladies of quality have no business with 
the.affairs of the nation. 

That ladies ought never to come out of the 
nursery except to make a pudding for dinner ; 
and that, if they have any spare time, it should 
be occupied in the stitching of chair covers, 


The attempts at ribaldry against the 
Duchess of Devonshire, and the abso- 
lutely vile charges levelled against her 
honor and virtue, were extremely scanda- 
lous and indecent; happily for the credit 
of England, a marked change for the 
better in this respect has been wrought 
during this century. One of the election- 
eering advertisements circulated by Hood 
and Wray, in large letters, is irresistibly 
comic to us of the present day: “ To be 
hired for the day, several pair of ruby 
pouting lips of the first quality, to be 
kissed by rum dukes, queer dukes, butch- 
ers, draymen, dustmen, and chimney- 
sweepers. Please to inquire at Devon & 
Co.’s Crimson Pouting Warehouse, Pic- 
cadilly.” Again: — 


Yesterday the beautiful coalition Duchess 
again exerted herself in the cause of Mr, Fox. 
Her Grace was dressed ina black riding habit, 
probably lamenting the hopeless condition of 
the party. The weather being cold, her Grace 
had Paddy L——, the blanket merchant, in 
her carriage. It was remarked that affairs 
must be in a desperate way indeed when the 
ladies were obliged to have recourse to brandy. 
When the canvassing Duchess solicited a 
tradesman in York Street for his vote and in- 
terest in favor of Mr, Fox, he said he could 
not have refused her request if she had been 
in company with a gextleman. The Duchess 
yesterday asked a butcher for his vote. “I 
will give your Grace a plumper,” says the 
tradesman, “and procure you five more on a 
certain condition.” ‘ What is that?” asked 
her Grace. ‘That your Grace will give me a 
kiss,” he returned. “ Why then,” says the 
charming Duchess, “take one.” Who would 
not purchase the kiss of a favorite at any 
price? Does not her Grace, who gives a kiss 
for a vote, pay for it a valuable consideration ? 
Have a care, fair Devon; bribery is by com- 
mon law either imprisonment or the pillory. 
The Duchess desires us to state that in future, 
when she condescends to favor any shoemaker, 
or other mechanic, with a salute, she expects 
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that he will kiss fair, and not take improper 
liberties, etc., etc. 


Supposed Extract of a Letter to Mr. Fox, from 
a certain canvassing Duchess. 

DEAR CHARLES, — Yesterday I sent you 
three votes, but went through great fatigue to 
procure them ; it cost me ten kisses for every 
plumper. I’m very much afraid we are done 
up — will see you at the porter shop and con- 
sult ways and means, 

Yours, 
s—a D—+. 


It would appear from the very impartial 
account given of this extraordinary elec- 
tion, remarkable for the savageness with 
which one party attacked the other, and 
the scurrility with which the wits de- 
meaned themselves in their writings on 
behalf of their respective candidates, that 
Mr. Fox’s opposition was directed chiefly 
against Sir Cecil Wray, whose colleague, 
Lord Hood, escaped all that opprobrium, 
bitter invective, and sarcasm which was 
scattered in handbills and advertisements 
through the city. Great numbers of the 
electors turned against Sir Cecil Wray 
for three reasons: first, for his ingrati- 
tude to Mr. Fox, who had secured his 
election on a former occasion; secondly, 
on account of a motion he had made in 
the House for the pulling down Chelsea 
Hospital, which was used as an asylum for 
old and disabled soldiers; and thirdly, on 
account of a tax he had proposed should 
be made on maidservants. The following 
queries were addressed to Sir Cecil Wray, 
by “an elector,” on these subjects : — 


1. Did you, or did you not, propose a tax 
on maidservants ? 

2. Could this tax be attended with any other 
effect than that of oppressing that sex whom} 
every man is, by nature and humanity, bound 
to protect? On the contrary, was it not cal- 
culated to increase prostitution, by destroying 
the means of female subsistence ? 

3. Did you, or did you not, declare it as your 
wish, in the House of Commons, that Chelsea 
Hospital should be demolished ? 

4. Are you so ignorant as not to know that 
Chelsea Hospital was founded as an asylum 
for those brave fellows who have grown grey 
or have been disabled in the service of their 
country, and as the incitement to military em- 
ulation ? 

5. Are you so little of a politician as not to 
know that the nation, by this act of inhuman 
economy, would lose more by the destruction 
of so noble a spur to brave actions than it 
could possibly gain by the wretched savings of 
such despicable parsimony ? 

6. Is this system of military oppression to 
receive a final accomplishment by your gallant 
colleague’s proposing the same plan with re- 





spect to the disabled seamen of Greenwich 


Hospital that you have had the honor of 
suggesting concerning your fellow-soldiers of 
Chelsea ? 

7. Was not Mr. Fox the first person that 
brought you into notice as a public man? 
And was it not to his interposition that you 
were originally indebted for any connection 
with the city of Westminster ? 

8. Did you not basely desert him on the first 
public occasion, and are you not, at this mo- 
ment, endeavoring to requite him for the gen- 
erosity of his support at your election by 
attempting to deprive him of his? 

g. Was not your pretence for this ingrati- 
tude, shat he had formed a junction with a 
party with the major and more obnoxious part 
of whom you are at this time actually connected 
in a league against the independence of the 
House of*Commons and the natural rights of 
the people? 

Io. Can you, under this complication of 
disgraceful circumstances, expect that either 
good women, brave men, or virtuous states- 
men can esteem you in private or support you 
in public? 

Sir Cecil Wray, in replying to these 
queries, circulated the following: — 


Ist. If it was kind in Mr. Fox to recom- 
mend Sir Cecil Wray to you formerly, can it 
be less so in Sir Cecil Wray to recommend 
Lord Hood to you now? 

2ndly. Are not all the old soldiers in Chel- 
sea Hospital pensioners? and can it be wrong 
to stand up in the House of Commons against 
pensioners ? 

3rdly. If maidservants are taxed, can’t you, 
all of you, raise their wages ? and will not that 
prevent any ill consequence from the tax, and 
obviate every objection of inhumanity ? 


On the other hand, Sir Cecil Wray rep- 
resented Mr. Fox as a libertine, a gam- 
bler, an invader of chartered rights, and 
an unprincipled man, in truth hating the 
people, but mean enough when out of 
office to offer them his services. He ac- 
cused Mr. Fox of having joined Lord 
North after abusing him for more than 
ten years, and after saying “that the man 
who could approach his threshold would 
be the most infamous of mankind;” of 
having brought into Parliament the Re- 
ceipt Tax, which proved to be most unpop- 
ular, and against which there w4s a great 
outcry; of having brought into Parlia- 
ment a bill for destroying the charter of 
the East India Company and seizing 
on their papers and effects; of having 
screened Mr. Powell and Mr. Bembridge, 
who were found to be in default at the 
Pay Office; of having hired the public pa- 
pers when he came into office by giving 
each of the printers drafts on the treasury 
for £500; of having caused the lord chan- 
cellor to be robbed of the great seal in 








order to prevent the issuing of the writs 
for a general election; and of having 
promised peerages to some twenty of his 
dissenting supporters if they would only 
support his India Bill. His private con- 
duct was most maliciously attacked; his 
intrigues with women of fashion were 
published; and he was represented as 
being steeped in debt, it being asserted 
that he had flippantly remarked that he 
would pay his creditors “the day after 
resurrection day.” 

From an account in the possession of 
the present writer it seems that the Prince 
of Wales exerted himself on behalf of 
Mr. Fox, and that the king deputed one 
of the gentlemen of the bedchamber to 
remonstrate with him on the impropriety 
of such an interference. 


“His Majesty,” said the messenger, “is sur- 
prised that the heir-apparent should take an 
active part on the subject of an election.” 
“‘Be so good as present my humble duty to 
the King,” replied the Prince, “and say it 
does not appear half so strange that the heir 
to his Majesty as that Majesty itself should 
take an active part on such an occasion, I 
never employed Weltjie till his Majesty had 
first employed the Earl of S , and, if there 
was any difference between us, it was only that 
I had employed the more respectable mes- 
senger.” 





The rioting which took place during the 
election is almost without parallel, so 
strong and bitter was the public feeling 
on both sides during this memorable con- 
test. About a quarter past ten o’clock 
on Saturday evening, May 2, 1784, sev- 
eral fellows with marrow-bones and cleav- 
ers assembled before the door of Wood’s 
Hotel apparently with a design of giving 
rise to those outrages which afterwards 
ensued. According to the statement of 
one of the followers of Hood and Wray, 
these gentry were very soon joined bya 
considerable number of ruffians armed 
with bludgeons, who violently assaulted 
every person quitting the hotel. Appre- 
hensive that this hired mob would force 
their way up-stairs into the rooms occu- 
pied by Hood and Wray, Mr. Wood and 
his servants endeavored to guard the pas- 
sage and prevent an entrance. This re- 
pulsion was the very thing which, it was 
alleged, the assailants desired, for no 
sooner was the attempt made to defend 
the hotel than the ruffians exercised their 
bludgeons on the heads of every oppo- 
nent. With extreme difficulty the door 
was at last shut, which so exasperated the 
ruffians that they attempted, with cleavers 
and other weapons, to break it open; but, 
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failing in their efforts, they demolished 
several of the windows, and pretended to 
disperse. Conceiving their vengeance to 
have been satiated, and everything ap- 
pearing tolerably quiet, Mr. Wood and 
his servants ventured into the piazza with 


an intention of putting up the window . 


shutters, when on a sudden a whistle was 
given and repeated at several parts of 
Covent Garden, and, before it was possi- 
ble to shut the door of the hotel, numerous 
ruffians formed themselves into a body 
and knocked down all persons whom they 
met. Every effort to keep them out being 
now found impossible, Mr. Wood, his ser- 
vants, and several of the clerks endeav- 
ored, as well as they could, to defend their 
lives, which were conceived to be in immi- 
nent danger, as the ruffians frequently 
made use of the expression, *“ Push in 
upon the scoundrels and knock them on 
the head.” In this dreadful affray several 
persons were most terribly maimed; eight 
persons were picked up insensible; and 
one, Nicholas Casson, a peace officer, was 
so severely wounded that on the Tuesday 
morning following he expired. Several 
ruffians were taken into custody, but the 
magistrate, after severely reprithanding, 
discharged the prisoners, “as a serious 
prosecution might only create ill blood 
and widen differences.” 

Another riot is reported as having taken 
place owing to the conduct of the court 
candidates and their committees, who re- 
tained in their service at the beginning of 
the election a numerous gang of men hab- 
ited like sailors. Bystanders at first were 
led to believe that they were a body of 
honest Jack Tars who, having been dis- 
charged from their ships, had come to- 
gether as volunteers in support of their 
admiral, Lord Hood. It was not long, 
however, before the public was unde- 
ceived, for, haying fixed the ensign, which 
they had brought, over the windows at 
Wood’s Hotel, where the committee were 
sitting, this gang, conducted by some sea 
officers and others, went down to Pat- 
erson’s room in King Street, which had 
been engaged for the reception of Lord 
Hood and Sir Cecil Wray’s voters. On 
the third day of the polling, they appeared 
in great numbers and force, all armed 
with bludgeons, and, having surrounded 
the Shakespeare, where Mr. Fox’s com- 
mittee were, they insulted several gen- 
tlemen coming in and going out of the 
house. At the conclusion of the poll that 
day several affrays happened. In the 
evening, all the lamps under the piazza 
were put out, and the Shakespeare was 
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besieged; but by a spirited sally of the 
gentlemen from within, the sailors were 
dispersed for that night without doing 
any further mischief, though they threat- 
ened to pull down the Shakespeare and 
Freemasons’ Tavern. On the Monday 
(the fourth day) the sailors appeared in 
greater force than before, continuing their 
former behavior till towards the close of 
the poll, when they rushed forth to the 
front of the hustings, and there struck 
several persons who called out Mr. Fox. 
The mob then assembled, no longer able 
to endure the insults of these desperadoes 
and assassins, fell upon them and soon 
routed them ; several had their skulls frac- 
tured, others were afterwards picked up 
with arms, legs, and ribs broken. The 
sailors rallied again, and proceeded to St. 
James’s Street, and several more had their 
skulls, legs, and arms fractured. A party 
of the Guards at last quelled this riot. 
On Tuesday (the fifth day) the sailors ap- 
peared as before, with greater bludgeons 
than ever; their opponents, consisting of 
chairmen, butchers, brewers, and others 
of the common people who had been 
abused by them, appeared also in force 
towards the conclusion of the poll. The 


sailors, dreading another conflict with 
their opponents, waylaid Mr. Fox himself 
in going from the Shakespeare to can- 


vass some votes in Westminster. They 
proceeded, however, towards Westmins- 
ter, and on their return, in the Strand, 
they fell in with their opponents, who 
again routed them. The same evening 
another riot happened in Bond Street and 
another in Covent Garden, in all of which 
the sailors were worsted, and several of 
them were carried to the hospitals without 
hope of recovery. On the afternoon of 
Wednesday, the sailors fell upon three 
chairmen and wounded them in a shock- 
ing manner; and soon afterwards, at the 
dusk of the evening, the sailors being as- 
sembled in King Street, the other party 
came round the garden in pursuit of them, 
when a terrible engagement ensued. Be- 
tween twenty and thirty of the sailors fell 
in this conflict, and nine or ten of them, 
who were carried from the field of action 
to the neighboring surgeons, were re- 
ported to be irrecoverable. Mr. Fox him- 
self on more than one occasion during 
this struggle had a very narrow escape of 
his life, and even the Duchess of Devon- 
shire was not free from molestation. 

Fox was called by his supporters the 
man of the people, and, of course, by his 
Opponents, Reynard; whereas Sir Cecil 
Wray was always addressed as Judas 
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Iscariot in the queries circulated by the 
busy wits who contributed so much to the 
literature of the period. A caricature of 
the rival candidates shows Mr. Fox as 
Demosthenes, with his left arm extended 
and his right hand laid across his breast 
in his favorite attitude when particularly 
anxious to make an impression on his lis- 
teners; to the right of him stands Lord 
Hood, as Themistocles, wearing his ad- 
miral’s uniform, and cynically smiling at 
the man of the people; while to the left, 
Sir Cecil Wray, as Judas Iscariot, with 
his arms folded, his face wearing a diabol- 
ical look of suppressed hate, is sneering 
over his shoulder at the imaginary elo- 
quence of his rival. 

Among the thousands of curious hand- 
bills which were circulated on both sides, 
perhaps the most remarkable were those 
written in imitation of the language of the 
Bible. Here is one against Mr. Fox, en- 
titled, “ The Book of Tails,” cap. i.: — 

And now behold in those days, being the 
eighteenth century, an idol was adored in the 
land of Albion, and a new religion established ; 
the people of that land being governed by the 
moon and the tides, and the following after 
novelties, and hankering after strange gods, 

The idol was black, and fearful to behold; 
and therefore he pleased the lower sort, who 
delight in being terrified ; and the higher order 
were charmed with his ill example, which de- 
stroyed all decorum and distinctions, and left 
them at liberty to follow their own inclina- 
tions, which were none of the best. 

And now the women of the land rose up, and 
they said one unto another, “ Let us raise the 
idol on high, and make the men fall down and 
worship him;” and they did so; and every 
living thing which had folly in it, worshipped 
the idol; and the geese and the ganders lifted 
up their siily heads, and cried, “ Long live the 
Fox; may the Fox live forever !” 

Now behold a woman, fairer than wise, and 
more wily than discreet, said, “ Let us take the 
Fox’s tail for our type or symbol ; let us bear 
it aloft, and run about the streets, and the 
squares, and the lanes, and the blind alleys, and 
make proselytes to the new religion.” 

The matrons and maidens, widows and wid- 
ows bewitched, were seized with religious fury, 
and ran wild through the streets, crying, “* Fox! 
Fox!” and they kissed the Fox’s tail and put 
it in their hats. 

The idol, raised upon the shoulders of the 
women, was adored by the men; and so the 
women of Piccadilly carried him up to the 
Temple. 

Now this idol in his day worked miracles 
through the wicked spirit, but the good genius 
of Albion turned against him, and all his machi- 
nations in the end; and ¢hereby hangs a tail. 


For the sake of impartiality, apart from 
its comic interest, we have selected the 
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following, entitled “Second Chapter of 
the Times: ” — 


And after the people had proclaimed that 
Fox should be one of their elders, the tribe of 
Judas arose and said, “ It shall not be so; we 
will have one of our own kidney, yea, one that 
will support the back-stairs. 

‘** And lo, we will have a poll demanded, as 
in the times of Trentham and Vandeput, and 
moreover we will send forth our bludgeon- 
men and terrify the people.” And they did so. 

And they thought themselves sure, and 
scoffed and reviled the Man of the People, say- 
ing, ‘‘ We have conquered.” 

Now it came to pass that there arose a fair 
and wise woman from the West; and she said, 
“T will prevail against the unfaithful, and will 
join in the cause of the just.” 

Then she ordered the steeds to her chariot, 
and girded herself with the armor of Truth ; 
and her face was bright as an angel, and her 
voice as a fine-toned cymbal. 

Then she went into the city, saying, “ Heark- 
en unto me, O ye matrons; our fathers left us 
a free people, let us break the shackles pre- 
paring for us, lest our children be bond-slaves.” 
And they blessed her ; yea, women with infants 
at their breasts sang in her praise. 

But as she passed by, a certain Dippite re- 
viled her; and his face was as the color of a 
tallow candle, and on his head was a cap like 
unto his heart, for behold it was black. 

And when he saw the daughter of Truth 
succeed, he smote his breast and gnashed his 
teeth, and called upon Satan to trouble the 
children of Truth, 

Then the men of the city arose as from a 
deep sleep, and their eyes were opened, and 
they said, “* Let us go up in numbers, for our 
cause is good; and let the sin of ingratitude 
fall on Judas Iscariot.” 

Now this Judas was a lanky man ; and when 
he saw the people’s champion prevail, his jaw 
dropped, and his face was an ell long; and 
when he would have spoken, a certain quiver- 
ing came over him, yea, even from the crown 
of his head to the soles of his feet, and he fell 
flat on his back, even as a flounder. 

And it came to pass that there issued from 
him an unsavory smell, insomuch that the peo- 
ple cried, “ Cast him out, cast him out!” And 
they did so. 

Then they brought forth their champion and 
seated him in triumph, crowning him with 
laurels, and singing, “ Long live Fox! May 
our champion live forever!” 


It was said, as an evidence of the state 
of the country at this time and of the ex- 
traordinary extent to which bribery was 
used on both sides, that this election cost 
Mr. Fox or his friends £1,000 per day, and 
that he had betted with so much success 
on his own election that his winnings 
went a great way towards defraying the 
expenses of it. 





When the poll closed on May 17, 1784, 
the numbers stood as follows : — 


Lord Hood . «we «6,694 
Charles James Fox o « G23 
Sir Cecil Wray . «© « 5,998 


On this declaration being made by the 
high bailiff of Westminster a scrutiny 
was duly demanded by Sir Cecil Wray. 
This proceeding was immediately objected 
to by Mr. Fox, who appeared to have the 
most voices, and of which he complained 
to the House on its first meeting as an 
illegal and unprecedented measure. From 
the hustings an adjournment was made to 
the vestry, where the high bailiff still 
persisted in refusing to return the candi- 
dates who appeared to have the majority 
on the poll, and made a special return to 
the sheriff of the county of Middlesex, 
In consequence of this, on the interest of 
Sir Thomas Dundas, Mr. Fox sat for 
Kirkwall, in order “that Parliament might 
not be deprived of such abilities, nor the 
popular cause want so able an advocate.” 
After counsel had been heard on both 
sides, the House of Commons ordered the 
high bailiff to proceed with the scrutiny, 
the result of which was that, after deduct- 
ing the unqualified votes, Lord Hood and 
Mr. Fox, having a majority, were returned 
to represent the city of Westminster. 

In honor of Mr. Fox’s victory over the 
prerogative candidates, his Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales held a /éte at 
Carlton House, at which a company of 
nearly six hundred of the first persons of 
fashion assembled. The suite of rooms 
were laid out in the most superb style for 
their reception. Nine marquees were 
pitched in the gardens, and covers spread 
in each, consisting of devices equally ex- 
pressive of the political principles and 
gallantry of his Highness. The adéjedner 
displayed two hundred and fifty covers of 
the most choice viands, confects, ices, and 
fruits. Four bands were disposed at 
proper distances in the gardens, two of 
which were composed of wind instru- 
ments; One was a regular orchestra, and 
one for country dances, at which Werner 
presided. Afterwards a party was formed 
for country dances and cotillons; this 
rural repast being considered as a revival 
of old English hospitality. In the even- 
ing the Carlton visitants met at Mrs. 
Crewe’s, who gave a ball on the occasion, 
which was remarkable for its display of 
beauty and fashion, being one “of the 
most pleasant and jovial ever given in high 
life, and uniting all the charms of elegance, 
ease, and conviviality.” 
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The account given of Mr. Fox’s recep- 
tion immediately after the declaration of 
the poll is perhaps the most remarkable 
incident connected with this extraordinary 
contest. On quitting the vestry, his 
friends, who were assembled to the number 
of many thousands, insisted on chairing 
him, and, according to the chronicle, * the 
grandest spectacle ensued ever known on 
such occasions.” The crowds were innu- 
merable; the windows were filled with 
the most beautiful women that ever youth- 
ful fancy could imagine; and the streets 
were lined with carriages. The descrip- 
tion of “ Henry IV.” was demonstrated, 
and, notwithstanding the immense con- 
course and the general triumph, the whole 
was conducted not only with the greatest 
regularity, but with the profoundest peace. 
The following was the order of the pro- 
cession: heralds on horseback; twenty- 
four marrow bones and cleavers ; the arms 
of Westminster; thirty firemen of West- 
minster; martial music; committees of 
the seven parishes, with white wands, fol- 
lowing their respective banners, and at- 
tended by a vast number of gentlemen of 
the several districts; squadron of gentle- 
men on horseback in the blue and buff 
uniform; trumpets; flag with the words 
“The Rights of the Commons;” grand 
band of music; flag with the words ** The 
Man of the People;” marshals on foot; 
triumphal chair, decorated with laurels, in 
which was seated the Right Hon. Charles 
James Fox; trumpets; flag with the 
words “ The Whig Cause; ” second squad- 
ron of horse; Liberty Boys of Newport 
Market; Mr. Fox’s carriage, crowned with 
Jaurels; banner with the words “ Sacred 
to Female Patriotism;” blue standard in- 
scribed “ Independence; ” state carriages 
of their Graces the Duchesses of Port- 
land and Devonshire, drawn by six horses 
superbly caparisoned, with six running 
footmen attendant on each; gentlemen’s 
servants, closing the procession, two and 
two, etc., etc. The route of the proces- 
sion was round Covent Garden, down 
Russell and Catherine Streets, into the 
Strand, down Parliament Street, round the 
end of Great George Street, and back to 
Charing Cross, Pall Mall, etc., St. James’s 
Street, Piccadilly, Berkeley Street, round 
Berkeley Square, back through Berkeley 
Street and into Devonshire Court Yard, 
where the various banners formed in front, 
while Mr. Fox, alighting from his chair, 
ascended the steps, and joined his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, their 
Graces the Duke and Duchess of Devon- 
Shire, Lady Duncannon, and a train of 
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other illustrious beauties, who were as- 
sembled on the platform in order to greet 
the arrival of their favorite representative. 
Mr. Fox from thence addressed his friends 
in an elegant speech, most cordially thank- 
ing them for the high honor they had con- 
ferred upon him, and requesting, as their 
triumph in the cause of freedom and inde- 
pendence had been so highly honorable to 
him and themselves, it might not be sul- 
lied by the smallest mark of tumult or in- 
temperance. 

The original poetry which was written 
during this election was, on the whole, 
fairly creditable, though the satirical por- 
tion of it was marred by much indecent 
abuse, to be expected of this immoral age. 
But one wonders that the scores of songs, 
ballads, sonnets, epigrams, satirical paro- 
dies, and dramas, which were of the 
higher order of merit, should have so 
quickly died out from the literature of the 
country. Some of them are extremely 
pointed, and in the frequent references to 
the classics display much learning, while 
the ballads sung in taverns at the con- 
vivial meetings of the wits are very clever 
parodies on the popular English songs. 

The drawings and caricatures are not 
one whit less interesting, and it certainly 
seems as if the genius of the land had en- 
tered, heart and soul, into this contest. 
The first of these represents the Duchess 
of Devonshire as Female Patriotism, hand 
in hand with Liberty and Fame on either 
side — two exquisitely drawn female beau- 
ties carrying respectively a staff and a 
trumpet—in the act of presentation to 
Britannia, whose extended right hand 
holds a wreath with which she is about to 
crown the duchess, “infused with a forti- 
tude from heaven.” The next represents 
Mr. Churchill, Sir Cecil Wray’s agent, 
with a subscription scrutiny box under his 
arm, led by an ugly dog, and crying, — 


Pity the weak and needy, pray ; 
Oh pity me, I’ve lost the day. 


The title of this drawing is “ The West- 
minster Mendicant,” and beneath it is 
written: — 


Ye Christians, charitable, good, and civil, 

Pray, something give to this poor wandering 
devil 

By men cast out, perhaps by God forgiven, 

Then may not Judas find a road to heaven? 


The next represents Mr. Fox as the West- 
minster watchman, with a halo round his 
head on which is written “ Liberty,” a staff 
in his hand emblematic of ** Uprightness,” 
a bulldog by his side called “ Vigilance,” 
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and a lantern in front of him denoting 
“Truth.” In the background are the 
two rival candidates hurrying towards 
Chelsea Hospital. The next represents 
Mr. Fox bearing in front of him the 
Shield of Truth, and, with sword uplifted, 
battling with a hydra, whose heads, spit- 
ting venom, indicate Tyranny, Despotism, 
Oppression, Secr2t influence, Duplicity, 
and Corruption; behind the champion of 
the people is a group of Englishmen, 
Irishmen, and East Indians, carrying “the 
Standard of Universal Liberty.” The 
next, entitled “The Hanoverian Horse 
and the British Lion,” represents the two 
famous rivals, Pitt and Fox, the former 
riding bareback the horse “ Prerogative,” 
which is kicking backwards at * My Faith- 
ful Commons;” while the latter, on the 
back of the lion, is urging the other to 
dismount before he gets a fall. The horse 
is supposed to be performing some feat 
as in a hippodrome, and is trampling on 
a cloth on which is inscribed “ Bill of 
Rights,” while Mr. Fox is holding up the 
bit and reins in his hand. Among the 
best of the others are a drawing of * The 
Westminster Deserter drummed out of 
the Regiment,” in which Sir Cecil Wray 
is represented as standing in front of an 
army of wounded pensioners carrying 
crutches, and maidservants with brooms 
and besoms, while Mr. Fox is standing 
opposite as the Champion of the People, 
who are waving their hats and using their 
lungs with great energy; a “ Procession 
to the Hustings after a Successful Can- 
vass,” in the foreground of.which are 
three beauties, carrying standards, the 
first representing a cockerel crowing on 
the top of a pair of breeches, with the 
words “ The Man of the People,” the sec- 
ond with asketch ofa running fox, and the 
words “The Rights of the Commons,” 
and the third with a pole, thrust through 
a woman’s petticoats, with a cap on the 
top bearing the words “ No Tax on Maid- 
servants;” “Wit’s Last Stake,” repre- 
senting the Duchess of Devonshire as 
seated on Mr. Fox’s knee, with her legs 
raised up somewhat indecently before a 
cobbler, who is in the act of measuring 
her for a pair of boots (this is supposed 
to be a satire on her Grace’s method of 
canvassing); * Mars and Venus, or Sir 
Cecil chastised,” showing Sir Cecil Wray 
in the act of receiving castigation from a 
military pensioner on the one side with a 
crutch and a female servant on the other; 
and “ A Political Heat run in Covent Gar- 
den, between Old Veteran, a famous 
horse, the property of his Majesty, Duch- 
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ess, a filly, the property of the Duke of 
Devonshire, and Judas, an obstinate ass, 
who was out-distanced” (this drawing 
representing the final state of the poll), 
and respectively ridden by Lord Hood, 
exclaiming, “ Worthy Sir Cecil, I’m sorry 
for you, but don’t be discouraged, a scru- 
tiny will do your business at any rate.” 
Mr. Fox is represented as addressing the 
defeated candidate with “It is not in the 
force of mortai arm, scarcely in fate, to 
bind the struggling soul that, galled by 
wanton power, indignant swells against 
oppression,” and Sir Cecil Wray as cry- 
ing, “* Give me a helping hand, my lord, or 
I’m undone!” 

Perhaps there never was during any 
election so much brute force, literary and 
artistic power, and bribery (in the shape 
not only of monetary payment, but of se- 
cret influence, and the cheaper, though 
not less seductive, charms of female 
beauty) used as on this occasion. And 
the most curious incident about the whole 
proceedings was that, aftera scrutiny bad 
taken place and several hundreds on both 
sides were proved guilty of having re- 
ceived bribes, the election was declared 
valid, and Lord Hood and Mr. Fox sat for 
the city and liberty of Westminster in 
the House of Commons. 





From Longman’s Magazine. 
AIMEE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “CHRISTINA NORTH,” “A 
GOLDEN BAR,” ETC., ETC, 


CHAPTER V. 


“ PERHAPS I had better stay a week.” 
This is what Horace Dallas said when he 
first told Aimée that he must leave her; 
this is the first sentence which she recalls 
to her mind as each day brings her nearer 
to the appointed time of his return; but 
as for Horace it has. almost escaped his 
memory that he named to her any definite 
time at all. He thinks indeed of Pont- 
Avize, but yet he is undoubtedly glad to 
find himself at home again. Now that he 
is once more amongst his own people, his 
own set, he can hardly imagine how he 
managed to sit so easily at M. Laval’s 
table. The easy country life is congenial 
to him; if he were to go away again with- 
out reasonable cause just at the present 
time, he would have to meet his father’s 
anger and his mother’s reproaches, and 
he has an unconquerable dislike to expos- 
ing himself to any one’s open expressions 
of displeasure. 
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In the mean time one day after another 
slips by, and he says to himself that he 
cannot well give unnecessary annoyance 
by absenting himself from his mother’s 
annual garden party, which is fixed for 
the week after his return. 

When that is over he must come to 
some understanding with his parents. 

“Ifitis wet, we must put it off,” says 
Lady Dallas two days before, as she looks 
anxiously at some heavy rain-clouds dis- 
persed only by a gusty west wind and 
gleaming treacherous sunshine. 

“] hope not, mother,” says Horace, 
looking up for an instant from his book : 
“if you put it off I shall not be able to 
stay for it.” 

“ Not stay for the garden party?” cries 
Eva, his youngest sister, with shrill as- 
tonishment; “‘and when there is to be the 
lawn-tennis match, and Alice Marsham is 
coming?” 

“Oh! he doesn’t care for her any 
longer,” cries Gus provokingly; “his 
heart is with his mademoiselle.” 

Horace is generally a favorite with his 
younger brothers and sisters, and not 
averse to their taking liberties with him; 
but just now their mirth is very ill-timed. 
He shakes off Eva with no very gentle 
hands, and bestows a not altogether play- 
ful cuff upon Gustavus. 


“These children are growing quite in- 
tolerable with their vulgar jokes,” he says 


irritably to his mother. “One would 
think they spent all their time in the ser- 
vants’ hall.” 

Lady Dallas does not answer him im- 
mediately; she waits until Gus and Eva 
have rushed off to complain of the treat- 
ment they have received to Teddy and 
Blanche, and then she pauses before she 
says, “ but what do you mean, Horace? 
Is it really your intention to return to 
France, with no prospects and nothing to 
offer but what the father has already re- 
fused to accept? If you will not give it 
up for our sakes, for your own sake, at 
least you ought to consider her, and the 
pain which further intercourse is certain 
to bring to her in the end.” 

Lady Dallas speaks with more asperity 
than usual; even to her it is not easy 
to , iirc an unpleasant subject pleas- 
antly. 

“| thought that you already knew that 
my mind was made up, mother. If I am 
refused, I suppose I shall bear it as well 
as other people. But when I think of her 
-— trusting me so entirely.” He breaks 
yd suddenly and walks away to the win- 
ow. 
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“ She has seen no one else, I suppose,” 
says his mother, in a tone which is in- 
tended to be sympathetic, but only suc- 
ceeds in being gently irritating. ‘Of 
course, at first she may feel the disap- 
pointment, but after a time, Horace —— 
Forgive me, my dear boy, for saying that 
you must not be conceited. It is your 
first experience of an affair of this kind.” 

“And it will be my last,” he mutters 
under his breath, but his mother is too 
discreet to hear him. 

“It is your first experience of this kind 
of — of flirtation. Your knowledge of 
girls has been limited to girls — girls 
brought up like your sisters,” continues 
Lady Dallas vaguely, conscious that by 
every word she is getting herself deeper 
into difficulties. “I say nothing against 
Mademoiselle Laval,” she adds hastily, 
seeing the deepening shadow on his face. 
“I have no grounds for saying anything 
against her.” 

“No, nor even the flimsy shadow of a 
pretext,” he cries angrily. ‘ What has 
the poor child done but accept that which 
I forced upon her, so far as a man may 
force himself upon a girl? Do you think 
that she was ready, as your well-brought- 
up English girls may be for anything I 
know, to marry the first man who asks 
them? You were never more mistaken.” 

Lady Dallas is hurt, but she is a patient 
woman, and it appears as if she had at 
once forgotten and forgiven Horace’s bad 
behavior, though it has in truth left a 
good deal of uneasiness in her mind as to 
his eventual conduct. 

She cannot altogether divest herself of 
it, even though she knows that the day of 
the garden party will bring her a valuable 
ally in Alice Marsham. 

And even when the garden party is 
over and Alice Marsham has done her 
best and looked her prettiest, Lady Dallas 
is still uneasy. For Horace has had a 
letter from France and she does not know 
its contents. If she did, no doubt she 
would be happier; M. Laval writes that 
since his parents refuse their consent, all 
must be at an end between M. Horace 
and his daughter. She thanks him for 
his letter; she is aware that he is irre- 
proachable, but she agrees with her father 
that they had better not meet again. And 
Horace — Horace hardly knows if he is 
disappointed or relieved. At least, he 
thinks with some anger, she might have 
answered his letter. At least he has done 
all that was right and honorable, and yet 
there still sounds in his ears a soft girl’s 
voice which says, “I have no dot; no one 
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will ever wish to marry me;” and, with 
curious inconsistency, in the midst of his 
relief he feels that the wish was never 
stronger within him than at the present 
moment. 

“ Horace has not got over that unhappy 
fancy yet. He has had a letter from 
France,” says Lady Dallas. “ But if we 
can keep him here everything will be 
gained.” If she is right, everything is 
gained, for Horace remains in England. 

In the mean time, at Pont-Avize, Aimée 
is waiting; a woman’s life is so much sim- 
pler than a man’s. She is not torn by 
conflicting feelings, she is only waiting 
for his return, waiting from day to day for 
the letter which never came, till the click 
of the garden gate would make the color 
burn hotly in her cheeks, and a sudden 
noise at the door would turn her deadly 
pale. Hope was strong, stronger than 
the girl’s delicate frame; but even hope 
could not keep the shadows from under 
the sweet dark eyes, nor uphold the weary 
limbs, nor give her sound, refreshing 
sleep. 

* Come, silly little one; forget the proud 
Englishman,” says the outspoken Marie. 
But Aimée shakes her head with a faint 
little smile; she has no heart to answer. 

One day M. Laval calls her into his 
study, and she sees, with a tumultuous 


beating at her heart, that he holds a letter 
in his hand. 

“] have a letter, Aimée, from Mr. Hor- 
ace Dallas.” 

‘He bas written to me,” she cries with 


trembling joy. 
have the letter.” 

“You mistake, I have no letter for you, 
he 

“ He is coming!” she cries with a sud- 
den rush of color and starting tears. 

“ Aimée,” says M. Laval impressively, 
“sit down and calm yourself. His par- 
ents still refuse their consent, and he can 
only submit. Under these circumstances 
I can allow no further intercourse. I 
have been already too imprudent.” 

“He will at least come to say good- 
bye,” she murmurs faintly. 

“He will not,” cries M. Laval sharply. 
“ He will not intrude again into my house. 
You will not see him again.” 

The words beat against the girl’s brain, 
bringing a dull conviction with them. 
She sits silent, staring at him piteously; 
and then with a moaning cry she moves 
towards the door. M. Laval speaks to 
her, but she makes noanswer. She passes 
out into the passage and up the stairs. 
When she gains her own room she throws 


“ De gréce, papa, let me 
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herself upon the bed and hides her face 
from the light. Every now and then she 
moves restlessly and moans again, “O 
my Ged, I love him.” It is all she has to 
say. Yes, itis true a woman’s life is so 
much simpler than a man’s. 


CHAPTER VI. 

It is spring once more, and spring in 
Normandy. The earth again is watered 
by gentle rains and warmed by genial 
sunshine, and even in the grey streets of 
the old cathedral city the sweet influences 
of earth’s time of hope make themselves 
felt. Yet on this sweet May morning 
there are some sad hearts, which are all 
the sadder for the unclouded sky, the 
bursting foliage. and the gay sounds of 
people making merry in the sun. 

Through the half-closed shutters of a 
large stone building which opens on to 
the principal boulevard the sun glances 
pleasantly as it falls on the small round 
dark head of a girl who is seated there. 

It is a year since we first saw Aimée 
Laval, and at first sight it would seem 
that she is not much altered. 

There are the same tender,.dark eyes, 
the same smile, almost too fleeting to be 
glad, the same half-childish, half-womanly 
grace in the slight, rounded figure; and 
yet if you look closer you may see that 
she is changed. Her cheeks are paler, 
and the smile is gone almost before you 
have caught it, and there is a weary droop 
about the whole figure and a look in the 
soft dark eyes as of much weeping. It 
is true she has wept sorely, too sorely, for 
her faithless love, but yet more sorely for 
her broken faith. 

Her father has tried the panacea ofa 
visit to Paris, has been liberal with pocket 
money, and has discouraged M. Blanch- 
ard from hurrying the girl’s decision, and 
in the mean time she, as she wishes it, 
may pay a visit to ber aunt at the convent, 
and by degrees she is soothed by the 
atmosphere of that quiet place whose still- 
ness is broken only by church bells, and 
children’s voices, and the nuns’ low re- 
plies. 

But on this sunshiny morning, when 
the people are tramping so merrily down 
the street, when there is a sound of music 
in the distance, and everything in this 
green, gay world calls upon you to be 
glad, Aimée feels it very hard. The book 
she has been reading drops upon her 
knees; she is tired of reading, tired of 
the thoughts which with persistent weari- 
ness weave themselves about what she 
feels it were best to forget. 
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The girl rises, and, moving to the win- 
dow, stands listlessly looking down on to 
the street below. 

A country woman has set up her flower- 
stall just beneath the window, and the 
sweetness of the stocks and the late vio- 
lets is wafted up to her on the fresh morn- 
ing breeze. As she looks, a carriage stops 
almost at the convent door. A girl is 
seated in it—a girl with a fair, English 
face, and by her side an old gentleman, a 
very typical English fére de famille, and 
then on the opposite seat a young man 
whose face she cannot see, but — no, it 
cannot be. Yet why does she gaze at 
these strangers with such eager eyes? 
What is it she feels? —a hope — a dread? 
Englishmen are so like one another, and 
the sun is dazzling her eyes. Could she 
but see his face! 

But she has not long to wait. The fair 
girl in the carriage leans forward to speak 
to him, and points to the flower-stall; an 
instant more and he is on the pavement 
with his face towards her. 

Yes, it is he! The face which has 
come back to her so often in her dreams! 

She stands as if she were turned into 
stone, whilst it would seem as if her whole 
soul had passed into her straining eyes as 
she gazes at her faithless love, who, all 
unconscious, is holding out the flowers he 
has just bought to the English girl, and 
paying her no doubt some half-jesting 
graceful compliment. 

Aimée had suffered as she thought the 
utmost sharpness of the blow which had 
struck her young life in twain, but at this 
new experience she turns pale to her very 
lips, and involuntarily she cries out faintly 
beneath her breath, “Oh, Horace! my 
love! my love!” 

Though the carriages are rolling heavily 
over the paved streets, and a drum is 
beating to call the soldiers together in 
the neighboring f/ace, and though Miss 
Marsham’s light gay laugh is in his ears, 
it would almost seem as if that involuntary 
cry had reached him, for at that instant 
he turns and lifts his eyes and sees some- 
thing which sends the quick blood to his 
cheeks, and brings a throng of sweet and 
bitter memories to his brain, for it is 
surely the ghost of Aimée Laval which he 
sees, a ghost with parted lips and strange, 
pained eyes looking down at him from 
that upper window. 


It is a soft, still morning, and for the 


first time for several days Aimée has ven- 
tured abroad. She need no longer shut 
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herself up, since already, she has discov: 
ered, Mr. Dallas with his English friends 
has left the place. 

So this morning she goes threading her 
way amongst the passers-by on the broad 
pavements, and after a while she leaves 
the town and begins to mount a winding 
road. She is instinctively walking away 
from the noise and merriment of the great 
thoroughfares. She has passed the last 
roadside villa, and now she turns aside 
from the beaten path. A few broken steps 
lead down into a hollow, hemmed in by 
two or three lichen-covered rocks. She 
stops at last; she is not used to such rapid 
walking. Her black dress is dusty; her 
feet are aching. She crouches down into 
the shade with a sense of relief. At last 
physical weariness is dulling the pain at 
her heart. But she is not long left undis- 
turbed. After a little while she hears a 
man’s footsteps on the hard road behind 
her; they are hurrying, stumbling foot- 
steps, and she draws back further into the 
shadow of the rock. The footsteps go on 
past her and above her head, and then are 
suddenly arrested. She is constitutionally 
timid, and she begins to tremble, for she 
knows that he can from where he stands 
look down into her place of retreat. An- 
other minute and she can no longer doubt 
that he is about to seek her. He is again 
descending the road and every instant 
drawing nearer, and she stands leaning 
against the rock, watching with frightened, 
fascinated eyes for his appearance. 

Down into the little hollow he comes, 
between the great rocks crushing the 
sweet herbage beneath his feet. Are her 
senses deserting her? Can her eyes be 
playing her false ; or is it, can it be Horace 
Dallas that she sees with hurried aspect 
and an agitated face from which a crowd 
of conflicting feelings have driven all the 
healthy color ? 

“Forgive me,” he says hoarsely. “I 
could not help it. I followed you ata 
distance from the town. I could not go 
without a word.” 

She draws her slight figure to its full 
height. Surely this is not the wistful, 
gentle girl from whom he parted a year 
ago. 
mw] thought you had left the place,” she 
says quietly, “or I had not been here 
to-day.” 

“ Because you would not meet me? I 
know — I know well enough I have no 
right to intrude upon you, but when I saw 
you so unexpectedly at the window, how 
could I forego even the barest chance of 
hearing you say that you forgive me?” 
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Her fingers close tightly upon the edge 
of the rock against which she stands; her 
face is pale and heavy-eyed from long 
weeping, and as he looks at her with 
mingled astonishment and self-reproach a 
profound compassion deepens his reawak- 
ened iove. 

“T have forgiven you,” she says calmly. 
“T forgave you long ago.” 

“Is that all?” he asks blankly. 

“That is all,” she repeats. ‘What 
more can there be between youand me?” 

“You grudge me then these few min- 
utes —this short half-hour out of the 
life ‘a 

He stops suddenly, chilled by her abso- 
lute self-control. 

‘“‘Have you any right to speak in this 
way?” she says gently. “If I have learnt 
to forget, is it not the only thing which is 
left to me?” 

“It may be in your power,” he cries; 
“it is not in mine.” 

“And yet you had tried and you had 
succeeded.” He starts and winces, for 
has she not struck upon the very fact 
which he has been endeavoring to ignore? 
“It is true” —after a pause — “I blamed 
you, not because you gave me up, though 
you did it,” smiling sadly, “so easily; it 
was only that I thought you would have 
come to say good-bye, or at least sent me 
one letter.” 

“ | did write,” coloring hotly under her 
gentle reproaches. “I wrote to you. As 
to coming, your father forbade it.” 

She makes no answer. She does not 
need to tell him again that she never re- 
ceived his letter. So she remains silent 
whilst he goes on more collectedly. 

“T would not press you, indeed I would 
not, if I did not believe that in the end I 
could remove all obstacles. Let me— 
let me ” —in a passionate whisper, “ only 
give me leave to try. You have only to 
say once more that you cantrust me. Be- 
fore God, Aimée, you may.” 

“TI cannot,” she says with a low cry, 
and rises to her feet, and as she speaks, 
hope’s trembling flame sinks down with a 
sudden flicker, and his face pales. “ Since 
when am I to trust you? Since when 
have you remembered Pont-Avize? Was 
it in your thoughts as it is now, a month, 
a week ago?” 

He is dumb, for what can he say? He 
cannot lie to her, still less insult her by 
outspoken acquiescence, and yet he fears 
his silence may convey something beyond 
the already too bitter truth. 

“What is it you are offering to me?” 
she cries, and, gentle though she is, a 





quick, proud flush of color comes into 
her face. “If I could becontent with it, 
what would you think of me?” 

“ Aimée,” he says, and though shame 
burns hotly in his face he has sufficient 
manliness tu speak frankly, ‘‘do not at 
least let us part by a mistake. I will be 
true to you. I had tried to forget you; 
tiil we met once more, | had imagined 
that I had partly succeeded ; but at least 
no other had ever taken your place. In 
speaking to you now I am breaking no 
pledge given to another.” 

He pauses, but she makes no answer. 

“Do you not understand?” he says 
almost roughly in his agitation, “It may 
not matter to you, but at least I want you 
to know that I am free. It might not have 
been so, but since we have met I know it 
is impossible that I could ever put any one 
in your place. I shall never love any one 
but you.” 

“Do not say that,” she cries quickly. 
“It would make no difference. You will 
soon forget these few minutes that we 
have spent together. I pray that it may 
be so. But if you were free—why do 
you force me to say it—even'if you were 
free, nothing is altered, and if it were al- 
tered,” very slowly, as if each word were 
wrung from her, “if it were altered, I 
could not trust you again. You forgot 
me, Horace, so soon, so easily. Let all 
this be as if it had never been.” 

His face darkens; he has at least been 
true now, and she has with her small, cold 
hands pushed his love aside as a thing of 
no account. 

“ Do not be angry,” she implores. “ We 
shall never see each other again; let us 
part as friends.” 

His love is stronger than his pride and 
he speaks again. 

“Then at least, if you will not hear me 
now, tell me that I may come again.” 

* No,” she says firmly, and draws her- 
self away from him. “It would be of no 
avail.” 

He gazes for one moment at her shrink- 
ing figure and her averted face, and then 
at last he goes. 

The girl has sunk down once more 
upon the grass, and bent her head upon 
the hard rock. 

* Oh, Horace!” she cries under her 
breath —it is for the last time. “Oh, 
Horace, my love, my love!’?’ 


CHAPTER VII. 
WHEN Horace Dallas had given up the 
hope of making Aimée Laval his wife, it 
had been by almost imperceptible, and 
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therefore hardly painful, degrees. There 
had been no vehement struggle, and very 
little effort of the will. He had thought 
frequently, with mingled pleasure and 
pain, of those few sweet hours of un- 
clouded happiness in which he had wooed 
and wen her, but the thought had faded 
until it was hardly more than a memory. 

He had brought himself to imagine 
that without any great violence to his own 
feelings he might learn to love the bright 
English girl who was in every way suited 
to become his wife; but strangely enough, 
by that one upward glance at the window 
from which his first little love’s dark eyes 
looked down upon him once more, that 
imagination was forever dispelled. 

He could not tell how or why, but he 
knew that he could never ask any other 
woman to be his wife. And this final 
step as yet he had not taken. He had ad- 
mired Alice Marsham; he had flirted with 
her; he had gladly accepted her father’s 
invitation to join their tour abroad; but 
as yet, it was true, he was free — un- 
pledged at least by word. But was he 
free? Would not his own sense of honor 
call him to account, though no one else 
could reproach him? 

He went back to the hotel that after- 
noon and sat for a long time endeavoring 
to find an answer to this question. He 
told himself — and it was the one reflec- 
tion which gave him any comfort — that 
neither by word nor look had the girl her- 
self given him what could be called en- 
couragement. She had been friendly and 
bright and winning in her manner with 
him as with others, and that was all. 
Only one thing was clear — with honor or 
dishonor he must withdraw. That hour 
in the hollow by the wayside had chased 
away his easy light-heartedness ; he could 
no longer believe that all would come 
right in the end if events were only al- 
lowed to take their own course. 

His one object was now to follow the 
Marshams and come to some explanation 
with the father. He would not slink out 
of his difficulties like a coward, even 
though he did not yet know how they 
were to be solved. 

Mr. Marsham and his daughter had 
gone on to Switzerland, and he prepared 
at once to follow them. But he was mis- 
informed as to their route, and it was not 
until more than a week after he had parted 
from them that he discovered them set- 
tled at the best hotel above the Lake of 
Lucerne; and by the time he reached 
them all necessity for any explanation on 
his part was over. 
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Mr. Marsham met him with unusual 
embarrassment of manner. He seemed 
nervous, and hesitated all the more when 
Horace asked after his daughter. They 
had parted the best of friends, and yet he 
seemed now only sorry to see him. 

“* My daughter is quite well — yes, she 
is out with some friends. We have found 
some most agreeable people here. Sir 
John Dutton and his mother. He is a 
very cultivated man. We have become 
very intimate. Ah, I think I hear them 
coming.” 

The old gentleman rose from the bench 
on which they were sitting, and Horace, 
too, looked with him in the direction of a 
path below them, winding through the 
hotel gardens. 

Along this path Alice Marsham was 
walking, her fair, laughing face turned 
towards her companion, a tall English- 
man, who, with his head slightly bent, was 
holding out a flower for her acceptance. 

The distance was too great for any 
words to reach them, but something in 
their looks made Horace change color as 
he turned unconsciously inquiring eyes 
upon her father at his side. 

“That is —that is Sir John,” he says, 
hesitating. “Itis a very short acquaint- 
ance, but — but these things sometimes 
take one by surprise. I did not feel jus- 
tified in opposing his — his evident inten- 
tions. You may perhaps feel — you may 
perhaps think ——” 

“I have no right,” cries Horace hastily, 
though in the midst of his relief he is con- 
scious of a kind of displeased astonish- 
ment that she should have so soon been 
won. “I have noright whatever to com- 
plain. I will remain here to-night, and I 
shall leave to-morrow for England.” 

Mr. Marsham finds it somewhat diffi- 
cult to disguise his satisfaction, but they 
are friendly if they cannot be as easy as 
before when they sit out in the garden 
drinking their coffee that evening. Hor- 
ace has smoked a cigar with their new 
acquaintance, and wondered again with 
transitory vexation at the turn which af- 
fairs have taken, and in the morning, 
before the Marshams have made their 
appearance down-stairs, he has eaten his 
solitary breakfast and left the place. 

After all, his masculine prerogatives did 
him good service; at least he was a free 
agent, and he could leave the scene if not 
the remembrance of his annoyance behind 
him. 

It was otherwise with Aimée. She 
must return to the very place where her 
short love-story had been acted out, and 
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once more take up the threads of her past 
life 

And as the days steal on and spring 
ripens into summer, a calm which seems 
like peace settles down upon her. She is 
more at ease with her father, and even for 
Mademoiselle Stéphanie she feels a sort 
of pitying affection. It is as if her heart 
were seeking to steady itself upon the 
commonplace duties of her home life. 

M. Blanchard’s visits are the only dis- 
cordant element which disturbs her seren- 
ity, and she keeps out of his way as much 
as possible. 

M. Laval occasionally refers to Aimée’s 
future as already decided, but Mademoi- 
selle Stéphanie, who has watched the girl, 
knows better. 

The year of M. Blanchard’s waiting is 
nearly over, and it is the eve of Aimée’s 
birthday. 

“You will be twenty to-morrow,” says 
Mademoiselle Stéphanie gently, as she 
looks across the little drawing-room to the 
window where the girl is standing looking 
out listlessly into the garden. 

“ Yes, I know,” she ‘answers wearily. 

* Come here, my child, and let us speak 
of the coming year; I have something to 
say to you.” 

Aimée came as she was bidden and 
seated herself near her aunt, but somehow 
Mademoiselle Stéphanie did not find it 
easy to proceed. 

“It is about your future I would speak.” 

“ Yes.” 

* You know M. Blanchard is coming, 
and he entertains hopes that you will be- 
come his wife.” 

Aimée does not move; she only turns a 
little paler and answers, “I cannot marry 
him.” 

“And why, ungrateful girl?” says her 
aunt, affecting a surprise she does not 
feel. “To what else do you aspire? 
Cannot M. Blanchard make you happy? 
Will he not provide you with all that is 
essential to the happiness of a reasonable 
woman? Will not your house be the 
most considered inthe town? Will not 
your invitations be the first to be accept- 
ed? Tell me what is it that you desire 
more.” 

“I cannot marry him,” says the girl 
again firmly, though she betrays her in- 
ward agitation by her increasing pallor, 
and the trembling of the hands which are 
locked together round her knees, 

* What will you say to your papa, tell 
me then?” 

“1 do not know.” 

“ But you must know; this is childish. 
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Your papa will require you to give a rea. 
son for so ill-judged a refusal. It is the 
least you can do for M. Blanchard to an- 
swer him with courtesy. Aimée,” says 
Mademoiselle Stéphanie, mysteriously 
lowering her voice; “see, my child, I in- 
vite your confidence; you may trust me. 
Is it —is it that you cannot yet forget the 
Englishman?” 

“ | —donot know,” cries the poor child, 
driven to extremity, whilst the color rushes 
to her face and the tears tohereyes. She 
leans her arms upon the back of her chair 
and bows her head upon them — that lit- 
tle childish head, with its clustering curls, 
upon which Horace Dallas had once 
vowed that no rough winds should blow. 

“Oh, Aunt Stéphanie, help me, protect 
me!” she cries sobbing. 

“ Alas! unfortunate girl, what can I 
do?’ and Mademoiselle Stéphanie begins 
to walk up and down the room in her per- 
plexity. “If you had a vocation now it 
would be different. My brother would 
not dare to oppose you in that, and you 
would have your Aunt Nathalie to take 
your part. If a woman will not marry 
she should at least have a vocation.” 

“ But I have no vocation,” says Aimée, 
sighing. 

“As for me,” says her aunt, pursuing 
the subject, “it was different. I had my 
own modest fortune, and no call to mar- 
riage or to religion, unless it pleased me. 
But, Aimée, be reasonable. I will not 
affect to misunderstand you; M. Blanch- 
ard is not altogether to your fancy. He 
is forty, and still in the prime of life, but 
then forty is old in the eyes of a young 
girl, He is affable and cheerful, but he 
has not the natural gaiety of youth ; he is 
more of a companion to your father than 
to yourself. All this is true enough, but 
reflect, Aimée, with him you would have 
a comfortable home —a prosperous fu- 
ture. You would find a woman’s truest 
satisfaction in doing your duty by your 
husband.” 

Aimée does not answer. It almost 
seems as if Mademoiselle Stéphanie’s 
long speech had been unheard. 

‘“Speak; answer me, Aimée. Do not 
you understand? The year is over; M. 
Blanchard is coming to-morrow.” 

* He wiil come in vain,” she answers 
wearily yet resolutely. To herself she is 
saying, “It is my birthday to-morrow. I 
must forget that I had one last year.” 

“And why,” cries Mademoiselle Sté- 
phanie angrily, for the girl’s short answers 
are vexing her—“why in vain? What 
can you " 
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“M. Blanchard comes already to offer 
his felicitations,” cries M. Laval, sud- 
denly opening the door and introducing 
his friend. 

“He is very good,” says the old lady 
flustered, and at a loss to conceal it. 
“We were only now saying — we were 
speaking — the weather is unpropitious ; 
it affects one’s spirits,” she cries in her 
confusion. 

“ But the sun will surely shine on ma- 
demoiselle to-morrow,” says M. Blanch- 
ard, politely bowing towards Aimée. 

She has just risen to return his greet- 
ing, and that is all. If the storm must 
break, why should she seek to defer the 
evilmoment? She feels M. Laval’s sharp, 
angry eyes upon her, but it is not for his 
advantage to call her to account at pres- 
ent, and M. Blanchard is too well bred to 
take notice of her silence and the evident 
signs of recent agitation. 

But when M. Laval has seen his guest 
to the door, he hesitates for a few minutes 
at the foot of the stairs before he shuts 
himself up in his study. 

“No, I will not see her to-night,” he 
says to himself, ‘she will be more rea- 
sonable to-morrow.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


ALL night long Aimée has kept vigil, 
but when the morning breaks at length 
she falls asleep. When she wakes the 
church bells are already ringing. She 
raises herseif in the bed and pushes back 
the curis from her forehead. “Only a 
year ago!” she says to herself; “only a 
year ago!” 

Yet when she comes to breakfast she 
can meet her father’s eyes without shrink- 
ing. But when she turns to the table she 
draws back, for by her plate there lies a 
bouquet and a morocco jeweller’s case. 

“Open it,” cries M. Laval, smiling. 
She touches the spring and discloses a 
go!d locket set in diamonds. 

“ PapaPr” 

“No, indeed, my purse is not long 
enough for such munificence. It is our 
excellent neighbor who seeks thus to com- 
mend himself to you.” 

“If it is M. Blanchard,” says the girl, 
quietly pushing it aside, “ I cannot accept 
it. If my aunt is right in what she has 
told me, I should do wrong to accept any 
gift from him.” 

“And what has she told you?” cries 
M. Laval, turning angry eyes upon his 
Sister. 

“She believes, papa, that M. Blanchard 
would wish to marry me.” 





“Tf she is right, is it not an honor which 
he proposes? He has waited patiently, 
Aimée, but to-day he is coming for your 
consent, and you shall zof refuse it to 
him.” 

“If he is your friend, papa, you will 
warn him that I cannot accept him.” 

M. Laval is not exactly a violent man, 
but at last his self-control is broken down. 
He swears at his daughter in unmeasured 
terms; he walks away to the window mut- 
tering to himself. When he returns to 
the table Aimée has left the room. He 
seats himself, and allows his rage to cool. 

“ What are we to do now?” he asked, 
turning to his sister. “It is true Blanch- 
ard is coming to-day.” 

“* Say she is taken ill,” cries Mademoi- 
selle Stéphanie, as if inspired. 

* As you please, but she cannot be ill 
forever,” he answers gloomily; and then 
he goes to his office, and his sister alone 
receives M. Blanchard on his arrival. 

He is sot altogether satisfied, and re- 
ceives her excuse with a certain degree of 
coldness; but he thaws at the sight of the 
doctor’s carriage at the door, and bows 
himself out, promising an early visit on 
the morrow. 

Towards evening Aimée is sitting by 
her open window, for since she cannot 
venture out without encountering M. 
Blanchard she prefers to remain within. 
It is a dull evening, and Pont-Avize looks 
dull. The river is swollen and muddy, 
the rain is still falling. Nevertheless M. 
Blanchard’s carriage is brought round to 
the door, he steps into it, and the coach- 
man draws a portmanteau up on the box 
beside him. 

“ Aimée,” cries Mademoiselle Stépha- 
nie, hurrying in, “ M. Blanchard has been 
unexpectedly summoned to Paris on busi- 
ness, Could anything be more oppor- 
tune?” 

Aimée turns from the rain-dashed win- 
dow, and lifts patient, sad eyes to her aunt, 

“Are you not glad of it, then?” asks 
Mademoiselle Stéphanie impatiently. 

“Glad!” she-echoes. “ Do not think 
me ungrateful, but I hardly know how to 
be glad.” To herself she is again saying, 
“ A year ago to-day; just one year ago.” 

M. Blanchard remains away longer than 
had been expected; and though not glad, 
she is thankful for the respite. Poor 
child, she has cause to be thankful for 
small mercies. ‘ At least I did what was 
right,” she thinks, remembering that last 
meeting in the hollow upon the hill, “ and 
now all is over.” But she is mistaken. 

Coming down one morning to breakfast 
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whilst the room is still empty she sees 
a letter upon her plate. She has few cor- 
respondents, and she looks at it in sur- 
prise as she notes the round handwriting 
and the English postmark. What can it 
mean? Blanche Dallas! What can she 
have to say to her? And the letter, too, 
is childishly written, and its meaning is 
so strange that she cannot grasp it. 


“ Dear Mademoiselie Laval,” the writer 
begins, ‘I do not know that I ought to 
write to you, but I am so unhappy that I 
cannot tell what else I ought todo. Hor- 
ace is very ill; it is some fever he caught 
coming home, and the doctors say (oh! 
how can I tell it you?) they say that he 
may not recover. 

“And forgive me, but I cannot help 
knowing his story and yours. When I 
was with him alone last night in his delir- 
ium I Jearnt all which I had not known 
already, and he seems to think that you 
are angry, that you cannot forgive him. 
Oh! if you could only see him I know 
that you would forgive him now; and then 
this morning I heard the doctor say he 
must have something on his mind, and if 
only his mind were quite at rest he might, 
yes, even now, he might get better. Will 
you not, then, send him one word? If 
you cannot, no harm will be done, for no 
one knows that I am writing. But I do 
so long for help, for anything that will do 
him good. You must please forgive me 
if I am making a mistake in thus writing 
to you. 

“Yours in greatest perplexity, 
“BLANCHE DALLAS.” 


Aimée stands still while she reads the 
letter twice over, then suddenly she turns 
and flies up the stairs to her own room. 
She locks the door, and once more she 
reads it. She draws a deep, sighing breath ; 
a light comes into her eves — she does not 
even feel a desire to weep as she puts the 
letter carefully away. 

“ He is dying,” she says to herself in a 
steady, unmoved whisper; “ he is dying. 
I will go to him.” 


CHAPTER IX. 

HORACE has been very ill, but he is 
convalescent. For the first time the 
Dallas family are gathered round the 
breakfast table and able to talk of other 
things. The doctors have pronounced 
him out of danger. The strain of anx- 
iety is over. Lady Dallas even asks her 
husband a languid question or two about 
the news of the day, and when he has left 
the room she takes up the paper herself 
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and runs her eye, like a true woman, down 
the list of births and marriages. Sud- 
denly she exclaims so as to attract the 
attention of her daughter, who is at the 
door. 

“ What is it, mother?” she says anx- 
iously, coming back. “Is some one 
dead?” 

‘* No, no one is dead,” with a nervous 
laugh; “it is some one who is married. 
It is nothing dreadful, but it took me so 
by surprise.” 

“ But what can it be?” cries Blanche; 
and, leaning over her mother’s shoulder, 
she reads the little paragraph which has 
thus disturbed her serenity. 


“On the 2oth inst., at the English 
Church, Lucerne, Sir John Dutton, Bart., 
to Alice Augusta Marsham, only daugh- 
ter of R. Marsham, Esq., of Clevely Hall, 
Hants.” 


Suddenly, with a sense of her mother’s 
meaning, there darts into her mind a re- 
membrance of a letter posted only two 
days ago, but gone beyond recall, and she 
flushes painfully and is silent. 

‘‘Can Horace have seen that this was 
coming? Can it have preyed upon his 
mind, poor dear boy?” cries Lady Dallas. 

“] do not think you need be afraid, 
mamma. I do not believe he ever cared 
for her; besides 

But her sentence remains unfinished, 
for a message comes that Horace is awake, 
and his mother hurries away. Blanche 
remains alone with her secret untold. 
She is now fully awake to the possible con- 
sequences of her impulsive act, and finds 
her only consolation in the reflection that 
no one could be so infatuated as to act 
upon her letter. She longs to confess to 
her mother, but a sense of honor restrains 
her. Is not the secret Horace’s own, 
most jealously guarded from all but her? 
and Blanche, brought up amongst so many 
brothers, has all a schoolboy’s horror of 
being looked upon as a tale-bearer. 

She breathes a sigh of relief when she 
sees no foreign postmark on the morning 
letters. If the girlhas not even answered 
her, there is no fear that she will make 
any other response to her appeal. 

It is growing late on a sultry evening, 
and she has come up from the drawing- 
room to sit with her brother. He is 
dressed and on the sofa, and he is quickly 
regaining strength, but he has still the 
half-peremptory, half-coaxing ways of a 
spoilt invalid. 

“ Blanche,” he says after a pause, “ I 
| want you to tell me something. When I 
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was at the worst, I was delirious, I sup- 
ose?” 

“ Well, you were not always quite your- 
self,” she answers cautiously. 

“ But did I taék much? Was it all con- 
fused, or could you make out what I 
said?” 

“It— it was rather difficult.” 

“ Such sayings, like dreams, go by con- 
traries,” he cries quickly; “they are best 
forgotten.” 

“Yes, of course;” but she blushes 
deeply, and his eyes rest with a keen 
scrutiny on her downcast face, and then 
his look changes, and he too colors, 
though he smiles. 

“Never trouble your innocent head 
about other people’s secrets —they are 
best forgotten.” 

“But oh! Horace, if you are sure it 
will not excite you, I think I must tell 
you. I cannot ask mamma, and now I do 
not know whattodo. I didit for the best,” 
cries Blanche, on the verge of tears. 

But Horace is only a little amused. 
Blanche’s sins are not likely to be of a 
serious nature. “Go on!” he says. 
“What did you do?” 

“It was when you were so ill. I made 
a mistake. I thought ” Suddenly 
she stops, and they both remain listening. 
Cranleigh is a solitary place, and very 
rarely disturbed by an unexpected guest. 
But now at this late hour on this still 
evening they can clearly hear the swing 
of the gate at the second lodge as a car- 
riage is driven rapidly up the approach. 
The next instant there is a ring at the 
hall bell and the noise of an arrival, and 
Horace, with all the interest of an invalid, 
cries, — 

“Look, Blanche, some one must be 
coming. Look and see who it is, and 
then you shall finish your story. Who 
can it be?” 

“Who can it be?” she echoes, with a 
beating heart, as she leans out of the win- 
dow into the soft darkness, through which 
the white road glimmers in the moon- 
light. 

Some instinct tells her that her child- 
ish, ill-judged, incoherent letter has 
brought an embarrassing answer. Some 
one else is about to finish her confession 
for her; for, with a shy shrinking from 
the now inevitable consequences, she 
sees a slight, dark figure standing below 
on the doorstep. 

Sir George Dallas has sat longer than 
usual over his wine, and he is still in the 
dining-room. The evening is so sultry 
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that the drawing-room door has been left 
open, and the sound of voices within is 
hushed by those other unexpected sounds 
in the hall. 

Even Lady Dallas is a little excited 
when the butler comes into the room. 

*“ Who is it, Walters?” she asks, in a 
voice suppressed out of deference to the 
supposed feelings of her uninvited guest. 

“It is a young—person, my lady,” 
after a moment’s deliberation as to the 
choice of his epithet. ‘She inquired for 
Miss Dallas.” 

“Miss Dallas is up-stairs. Ask her 
into the hall; 1 will speak to her.” 

Lady Dallas advances and stands for 
an instant irresolute in the doorway. Be- 
hind her tall, graceful figure her boys are 
peeping to catch a glimpse at the stran- 
ger — George looking over his mother’s 
shoulder, and Gus at her side crouching 
with his hands on his knees, his small, 
bright eyes peering into the distance. 

Walters has drawn respectfully back, 
with an attendant footman behind him. 

’ Full under the light of the lamp in the 
centre of the hall stands a slight, drooping 
figure. Her hat is pushed back from her 
forehead, upon which the ruffled hair lies 
in soft, dark curls, She is very pale for 
such a child, and her brown eyes have an 
anxious, wistful look. Her black dress is 
torn and dusty. She is evidently alone, 
and yet Lady Dallas feels that Walters’s 
estimate of her was not a true one. 

“Did you wish to see me? ” she asks, 
going towards the girl, still bewildered, 
but speaking with gentle courtesy. 

“I—I1 came ” The voice is as 
gentle as her own, though young and 
strong, but the words are uttered with 
difficulty. 

“ You came?” 

“Tam Aimée Laval,” she answers, still 
low, but steadily. “It was in answer to 
this letter that I came. 1 feared —I 
feared to be too late.” 

Once again that sickening dread which 
has haunted her through the weary jour- 
ney is upon her, and has drained the last 
vestige of color from her cheeks, as in- 
voluntarily she lifts her eyes to Lady 
Dailas to learn her fate. 

“You are not too late.” Lady Dallas 
cannot be uncourteous, but she is very 
uncomfortable. “Come into the draw- 
ing-room,” she adds, holding out her 
hand; “ wecan talk better there.” 

This is, then, Horace’s chosen bride. 
So rashly chosen, so soon forgotten! And 
then she looks at the girl’s white, weary 
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face, at the sweet, quivering mouth and 
dewy eyes, and so looking draws her 
nearer to her on the sofa as she says, — 

“Shall we not understand each other 
better if you show me this letter?” 

Aimée makes no answer. She would 
fain speak, but with the sense of relief 
there comes an overwhelming shame. 

She draws her fingers away from the 
kind hand which holds them, and silently 
she holds out the letter she has brought. 

Lady Dallas runs her eye quickly over 
it, and then she turns to her again. 

“T think it was a mistake to write this, 
but it has not been your fault. Thank 
God, he is out of danger, getting well 
again, and to-morrow 

“TI cannot stay,” cries Aimée quickly, 
and, though her knees shake under her, 
she rises to her feet. “I must go home 
again. I—I am very thankful, but I 
could not see him. I would not have 
come, but that I thought re 

She breaks off suddenly, mastering her 
sobs, though scalding tears chase one an- 
other down her cheeks. 

“* My dear, you must not take it in this 
way,” in the half-soothing, half-authorita- 
tive tone which one uses to a crying 
child. ‘I could not let you leave us. To- 
night at least you must remain here, and 
to-morrow we shall be able to look at 
things more calmly. I must leave you, 
my dear, to speak to Sir George, but I 
will send Blanche to you. After all, she 
is the only culprit.” 

Aimée is left alone. There is a faint 
scent of musk and of roses from the china 
bowls on the table, the shaded lamps 
throw a soft light on the low, luxurious 
couches, on the harmonious colors of the 
carpet, and their light is reflected back by 
the dark-framed mirrors on the walls. 
She creeps into a corner of the sofa and 
hides her face. 

Is this long, solitary journey but a night- 
mare? Where is she now? Alone in 
Horace’s home; and have they not told 
her that he has been brought back to life ? 
Why then can she not rejoice? Why 
must she still tremble and cower away 
from the light? 

Oh! what is it she has done? Sought 
him who had left her so lightly, and come 
to his home unwelcome and uninvited. 

She does not look up at the sound of 
an opening door, nor does she notice a 
footstep which falls softly and yet unstead- 
ily on the carpeted floor. 

It is Horace—the same, and yet so 
changed. All the light laughter has gone 
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out of his eyes, the ready smile has left 
bis lips. He is pale, but not as when she 
saw him last with the strength of over- 
mastering passion; this is rather the pal- 
lor of sickness, out of which his blue eyes 
look at her with surprised yet serious 
tenderness. 

It is the curious sense of some one’s 
eyes upon her which after an instant or 
two obliges her to look up. She raises 
herself with a quick, frightened gesture 
into a sitting posture; but he cannot at 
once summon words out of the pained 
gladness of his full heart in which to speak 
to her, and she is the first to break the 
silence. 

“There has been a mistake — a misun- 
derstanding,” she says; and by one su- 
preme effort she has obtained command 
over her voice, and speaks steadily. “I 
did not know —it was this letter which 
misled me —and I made a mistake.” 

“Do not say it was a mistake.” 

“But it is true,” says the girl, with 
somewhat of the proud reserve which she 
had shown when she had last sent him 
from her. ‘*We need not speak of it. 
You can only do one thing for me now. 
Help me to leave you—forget that I 
came,” she says faltering, in spite of her 
effort at self-control. 

* How is it possible? How can we let 
you leave us now, and alone?” he cries 
impatiently. ‘“ As to forgetting ” he 
adds softly; “you repent, then, already of 
having felt even a little pity for me. But, 
Aimée, I want that still, and something 
more. Pity would not have satisfied me, 
even if I had been, as you thought me, 
dying.” 

Her face changes at that word. Weak 
and altered, he is yet alive, and in her 
presence; but the sense of the danger 
which he has so hardly escaped even now 
makes her tremble. 

“Thank God that you are safe,” she 
says softly; ‘but you must understand 
this makes no difference. My father did 
not even know that I was coming to En- 
gland; only my aunt knew of it, and your 
parents — what will they think — what 
will they think of me?” and her face 
burns hotly, and tears of shame rush to 
her eyes. 

“They will think nothing but what is 
good and kind,” he answers, paying little 
heed to truth in his desire to console her 
at any cost. “Just now they will not be 
able to refuse me anything. They must 
love you already for my sake; they will 
soon love you for your own.” 
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CHAPTER X. 


HoRACE has looked down at her for an 
instant; he has noted the trembling lips, 
the wistful eyes, and he dares not look 
again, for his resolution is already melting 
away, and he knows well that his self- 
control, once lost, could not be regained. 

He leaves her and crosses the hall to 
the half-open door of the dining-room. 
His father is standing before the fire- 
place; Lady Dallas is looking ap at him 
with kind, pleading eyes; Blanche is cry- 
ing in the background. When he enters, 
the murmur of talk subsides, and they 
turn to him in questioning silence. 

“Won’t you go to her, mother?” He 
sits down, the color coming and going in 
his cheeks from weakness or excitement. 
“Will not you or Blanche?” 

“ And what is to be the next move, may 
I inquire?” asks Sir George irascibly. 
“If you had considered the consequences 
of your actions, instead of playing the fool 
whenever you had the chance, we, should 
not be in this predicament now. For my 
part ” — very angrily — “I don’t see what 
remains to be done except for you to 
marry her.” 

“ Neither do I,” says Horace, under his 
breath, and a transient smile lights up his 
face. 

“ Then allow me to tell you, sir —— 

“ George, wait one minute. Not to- 
night,” says Lady Dallas, laying her soft 
hand on her husband’s arm. “We are 
allagitated. Horace is not fit to be down- 
Stairs. Let us wait till the morning.” 

“Well, have it your own way.” He 
gives in all the more readily for that he is 
greatly at a loss as to what line of conduct 
to suggest. ‘“*Doas you please. By this 
time I ought not to expect to be asked for 
my opinion,” says the old squire fuming. 

As for Lady Dallas, she is anxiously 
feeling Horace’s hot hands, and furtively 
laying a finger upon his pulse. 

“You will only vex your father if you 
say more,” she whispers. ‘Go up-stairs 
now. You shall wo¢ see her again to- 
night.” 

“I am going.” Indeed, he feels too 
weak to resist the tone of authority which 
she so rarely uses. ‘“ But, mother, you 
will be good to her?” 

“ Of course, of course, poor child.” She 
is anxious enough about him to be ready 
to promise anything. 

So after the excitement of the evening 
peace reigns once more. Blanche has 
cried herself to sleep; and in the big bed 
of the spare room Aimée is lying, too 
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weary to be conscious of anything but the 
comfort of cool sheets and soft pillows. 

“ To-morrow — to-morrow,” she mur- 
murs to herself, and in another instant 
she is asleep. 

She is spared the awkwardness of mak- 
ing her first appearance at the family 
breakfast, for Lady Dallas has given or- 
ders she is not to be disturbed, and she 
dares not leave her room unbidden. Lady 
Dallas’s maid carries up her breakfast, 
and Blanche, blushing at her first glimpse 
of a love-story, attends upon it. 

“ And when youare quite ready, mamma 
wants you to come down to the morning- 
room.” 

“But I am quite ready now,” turning 
from the meal, to which she has done but 
scant justice. “I am not hungry for 
more. I will go to your mother now.” 

The girls look at each other for a min- 
ute or two in silence. Aimée is struck 
by Blanche’s blonde, blooming beauty. 
“If all English girls are like this,” she 
says to herself, “it was no wonder that 
he should forget me. It is you who wrote, 
is it not?” she asks suddenly. 

“Yes, I wrote. I did it for the best; 
but I am very, very sorry for the pain I 
have given you.” 

“Then you will help me now,” cries 
Aimée, with a return ofanimation. ‘Oh! 
I cannot, cannot see your mother again. 
I only want now to go away. There isa 
train, I see, in one hour. I am rested, I 
am ready. Only let some one carry this 
little bag for me, and let me go. I will 
write to your mother afterwards.” 

* But I dare not,” cries Blanche, alarmed 
at being once more turned into a conspir- 
ator. ‘What will my mother say? And 
Horace?” 

“Your brother has nothing to say to 
it,” the girl interrupts her with a flash of 
pride. ‘“ How can I speak to your father 
or mother even, here alone away from all 
my friends? See, the time is getting 
short. Will you help me, or must I go 
alone?” 

Then Blanche, in fear and trembling, 
resists no longer, and leads the way down 
the back stairs to the stable yard, where 
a boy is found to carry the bag and show 
the young lady the way to the station. 

But Blanche Dallas was never intended 
by nature to take part in any plots or 
counterplots. She has no sooner let her 
depart than, seized with compunction, she 
seeks her mother. 

“I let her go, mamma. She was so 
wretched at being kept. She has gone to 
catch the 10.40 train.” 
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“Oh, Blanche, Blanche,” cries her 
mother in dismay. ‘ How could you let 
her leave in this way? The 10.40, did 
= say? Ring the bell; tell them to 

ring the carriage round at once. I must 
go after her.” 

So it is that Aimée is brought back 
again. She has no more strength to 
struggle than a little half-fledged bird, and 
she cannot withstand Horace’s mother. 

Lady Dallas, for her part, though she 
has brought her back, is more perplexed 
than triumphant. She sends her into Sir 
George’s study on her return (she will be 
safe from Horace there), and she herself 
sits down to write that difficult letter to 
M. Laval. 

Sir George meantime has found it im- 
possible to give his mind to his outdoor 
business. He comes back, and, with his 
whip in his hand and his hat still on his 
head, he opens his study door, and then 
he starts back and gives an involuntary 
whistle, for in his big elbow-chair he sees 
a girl’s slight, drooping figure. 

“Pray sit down, sit down — don’t dis- 
turb yourself,” for she had risen at his 
entrance. 

He has come further into the room 
without intending it, and now he finds it 
difficult in his embarrassment to beat a 
retreat. He makes a feint of searching 
for papers in a drawer, and finally, rather 
in confusion than with any distinct pur- 
pose, be turns to Aimée. She raises her 
head, and her look, as it meets his, is at 
once so gentle and resolute, so modest 
and yet so proud, that Sir George’s out- 
works of irritated displeasure give way 
before it. 

“ Lady Dallas tells me you wish to leave 
us,” he says, rushing into the subject with 
which he had declared he would have 
nothing todo. “ But you must wait until 
your father can travel back with you. 1] 
could not think of allowing you to go 
alone.” 

In resuming his ordinary dictatorial 
manner Sir George has forgotten that he 
is speaking to a stranger. Aimée likes 
him perhaps all the better for it; she is 
more at her ease with this shy, blunt gen- 
tleman than with gentle Lady Dallas. 

“ But — papa will not understand. I 
do not know what I ought to do. You 
are very kind; your kindness makes it 
more difficult.” 

Sir George fidgets uneasily. He walks 
half across the room, and then he comes 
back to where she is still sitting, shy and 
troubled, and yet with a sort of tremulous 
composure in her looks and gesture. 
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“‘ My dear,” he says kindly, “ of course 
you know I was opposed to it. But Hor- 
ace has chosen for himself. I am sure” 
—a pause — “he has made a good choice 
as far as his own happiness is concerned. 
And I — I give in,” says the poor gentle- 
man, with a gasp of half-comic, half-mel- 
ancholy astonishment at his own weak- 
ness. “In the mean time, till your father 
arrives, you are under zy care, and Hor- 
ace shall not trouble you.” 

In his own outspoken fashion the mas- 
ter of the house has done more than any 
one else to reassure his guest. If Horace 
already has his father’s sanction, he has 
no cause to fear any opposition from M. 
Laval; and when— when he is free to 
come to her again, her heart knows well 
the answer it will give him. But Sir 
George is right; until they have had time 
to hear from France Horace shall not ask 
for it. 

So she remains; the ways of this En- 
glish household are strange to her, but 
her childlike trustfulness — though once 
so rudely shaken—has not been de- 
stroyed, and it is now her greatest stay. 

They have looked at Bradshaws; they 
have studied the times of steamers; they 
have decided that M. Laval cannot be 
with them until Saturday, and this is 
Thursday. The two days pass like a 
dream to the girl in the midst of her new 
surroundings, and the morning comes at 
last in the brilliant sunshine of a hot July. 
Lady Dallas is busy indoors; Sir George 
has driven off to his magisterial duties at 
the county town; the children are play- 
ing tennis on the south lawn. Between 
the clipped hedges of the flower garden 
Aimée is wandering restlessly up and 
down. 

She has paused beside a great bush of 
velvet-hearted roses, and is bending over 
them, when she is roused by quick foot- 
steps on the gravel: walk. She has raised 
her head, but she stands motionless, with 
her clasped hands falling down before her. 
She can restrain all outward signs of emo- 
tion, but she cannot command herself suf- 
ficiently to move or speak. 

Horace comes up to within a few paces 
of where she is standing, and then he 
stops. He cannot claim her as confidently 
— he cannot approach her as nearly as he 
did a year ago; perhaps it is because he 
loves her more. 

“ Aimée,” he says, almost under his 
breath. 

She turns a little and her eyes fall, but 
she remains silent —a still, slight, girlish 
figure in her black dress, with her uncov- 
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ered head of dark ruffled hair among the 
standards of white and crimson roses. 

** Your father has not come, but he has 
written,” he says, coming a little nearer. 
“ No one but yourself can part us now. 
Aimée, can you forgive me? Aimée, 
speak to me.” 

She cannot withstand the tender pas- 
sion of his voice. A slight tremor passes 
over her frame; across her sweet, pale 
face there comes a burning blush. Her 
lips are trembling into a smile, though her 
eyes are full of tears. 

“ Horace!” she says softly, and stretch- 
es out her hands towards him. 


From Macmilian’s Magazine. 
GOUVERNEUR MORRIS AND THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 


RIVAROL, Malouet, Gouverneur Mor- 
ris, and Mallet du Pan, these are the four 
men whom M. Taine has distinguished 
as the most competent observers of the 
French Revolution. Of these four, who 
are alike in having been led from the lib- 
eral point of view to condemnation of the 
Revolution, the last two, from the inde- 
nendence of their position and the range 
of their political experience, are perhaps 
the most remarkable. The one an Amer- 
ican, the other a Genevese, both were for- 
eigners and republicans, both had had 
practical experience of domestic revolu- 
tion, and both had learned the lesson of 
freedom in self-governing communities. 
lf Mallet du Pan, the fellow-citizen of 
Rousseau and protégé of Voltaire, had 
enjoyed the advantage of passing his life 
in contact with the great world of Euro- 
pean thought, Morris, one of the founders 
of the American republic, had played a 
highly honorable and responsible part in 
the greatest event of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. And if Mallet du Pan, with his 
intimate knowledge of the social and polit- 
ical condition of European States, realized 
more profoundly and with ever deepening 
dejection the significance of the Revolu- 
tion, which appears rather as an episode 
in the pages of Morris, it is possible that, 
in view of the mighty predominance of 
the western republic, history may justify 
the American statesman’s unconscious 
estimate of the relative importance of that 
event. 

Born at the family estate of Morrisiana, 
in the State of New York, of ancestors 
not undistinguished as citizens, he arrived 
at manhood at the moment when the strug- 
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gle of Independence began ; he was elected 
at the age of twenty-three to the legisla- 
ture of his own State, when he powerfully 
advocated independence and took a prom- 
inent part in the debates on the Constitu- 
tion of New York. Delegated in 1778 to 
the Continental Congress he became one 
of the most active agents of the system 
of government by committees, and distin- 
guished himself especially in the depart- 
ments of the organization of the army, in 
the foreign negotiations, and in finance. 
The reputation he early gained in the last 
branch of administration designated him 
for the post of assistant superintendent 
of the finances. His public career was 
crowned by his participation in the work 
of the Convention for the formation of the 
Constitution of the United States, which, 
according to his friend Madison, owed its 
shape and finish to his hand. He then 
devoted himself, in conjunction with the 
great financier Robert Morris, to commer- 
cial operations, in which he realized a 
large fortune and acquired the kind of 
experience most useful to an economist. 
It was in connection with private and 
semi-official matters of this nature, and 
not at first as minister of his country, 
that he arrived in France in February, 
1789. iy 

Morris had fully profited by the best 
training for statesmanship, for he was 
thoroughly competent in law, finance, and 
politics. His personal and social quali- 
ties were no less remarkable. His fea- 
tures are described as having been regular 
and expressive, his demeanor frank and 
dignified, and his figure tall and command- 
ing, in spite of a wooden leg which an 
accident in early life obliged him to use. 
Of a sanguine and ambitious tempera- 
ment, his chief characteristic in society 
was a daring self-possession, and he was 
often heard to declare that in his inter- 
course with men he never knew the sen- 
sation of inferiority or embarrassment. 
His liveliness, tact, and common sense 
made him a most agreeable companion, 
but in conversation upon politics, zeal, he 
says, always got the better of prudence. 
His keenest interest was in the study of 
men, and like George the Third, who once 
remarked that the most beautiful sight he 
ever beheld was the colliery country near 
Stroud, his attention in travelling was al- 
ways directed less to the beauties of nature 
than to the details and economy of the 
various manufactures, to the agriculture 
of the country, and to all that concerned 
the comfort and condition of the people. 
With such a disposition he soon became 
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a favorite in the sa/ons of Paris, where to 
be an American was at that time almost a 
sufficient introduction. He speaks with 
but little enthusiasm of the society of that 
vaunted epoch. At one house he ob- 
served that each person “ being occupied 
either in saying a good thing or in study- 
ing one to say, it is no wonder if he cannot 
find time to applaud that of his neighbor.” 
He availed himself, however, of his op- 
portunities of making the acquaintance of 
men of many shades of opinion, and his 
judgments upon them are full of acuteness 
and sense. His connection with Lafay- 
ette introduced him at once to the Rev- 
olutionary leaders. Lafayette himself re- 
ceived him with an hospitality which in 
this case was amply repaid by the efforts 
made in later years by Morris to obtain 
his release from the Austrian government. 
He very soon indeed found himself in op- 
position to Lafayette’s ideas. At their 
first interview Morris saw him to be “ too 
republican for the genius of his country.” 
When the latter showed him the draft of 
the Declaration of Rights, he suggested 
amendments “ tending to soften the high- 
colored expressions of freedom.” Hedid 
not spare his warnings or his criticism 
either in conversation or in writing, but 
when he told him in plain words that the 
“thing called a constitution” which the 
Assembly had passed was good for noth- 
ing, it is not surprising that a certain 
coldness grew up between them. “He 
lasted longer than I expected,” was Mor 
ris’s remark, when his friend was crushed 
by the wheel which he put in motion. 
Talleyrand impressed him at first sight as 
a “sly, cool, cunning, ambitious man;” 
and he put his finger upon the prevailing 
characteristic of the mind of Siéyés when 
he observed of him that he despised all 
that had been said or sung on the subject 
of government before him. 

His criticism of Mirabeau, if not pro- 
found, is instructive as illustrating the side 
of his character which most impressed 
contemporaries. The greatest figure of 
the Revolution — except Bonaparte — Mi- 
rabeau united genius and patriotism with 
degrading faults of character. His own 
cry of regret, perhaps the most pathetic 
ever uttered by a public man, is the ex- 
planation of the contradiction of his life: 
*“Combien l’immoralité de ma jeunesse 
fait de tort & la chose publique!” The 
invincible repugnance of the world was 
shown by the fact, noted by Morris, that 
he was received with hisses at the opening 
of the States-General. His past made 
him enter on the great struggle not as a 
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philosopher or a statesman, but as a mal- 
content and a déclassé. His pecuniary 
embarrassments destroyed his personal 
independence, and sold him, in the words 
of his enemies, to the court. His per- 
sonal ambition, his want of temper, his 
necessity for self-assertion, his “insatiate 
thirst for applause,” led the great orator 
to endeavor to maintain his ascendency 
by thundering against the enemies of the 
Revolution and inflaming popular passion, 
while he was secretly working for the 
cause of the monarchy. And notin secret 
only. He clearly saw that the annihila- 
tion of the executive power, the paralysis 
of administration, would deliver over his 
country to the violence of foreign ene- 
mies, and the worse misfortune of anarchy 
at home. He turned to the monarchy as 
the only anchor of safety. He considered 
that to restore to the king power, at least 
equal to that nominally exercised by the 
king of England, was the only way to avert 
disaster. His opposition to the Declara- 
tion of Rights, his abstention from the 
work of the abolition of feudalism on the 
day of the fourth of August, his conten- 
tion for investing the king with the right 
of peace and war and with an absolute 
veto, without which he would “ rather live 
in Constantinople than in Paris;” above 
all, his effort to induce the Assembly to 
give a seat in their body to the ministers 
of the crown, the constitutional pivot on 
which the fortunes of the Revolution may 
be said to have turned, were all public 
actions which might have won for him the 
confidence of moderate men of all parties. 
In such a union under such leadership lay 
the only hope, and with the presumption 
of genius he felt and proclaimed that he 
was the only man who could reconcile the 
monarchy with freedom. Yet Morris only 
echoed the sentiment of the best men of 
his time when he said “that there were in 
the world men who were to be employed 
but not trusted,” “that virtue must ever 
be sullied by an alliance with vice,” “that 
Mirabeau was the most unprincipled 
scoundrel that ever lived.” 

The man to whose lot it fell to initiate 
the Revolution, whose duty it was to guide 
it, the man for whom Mirabeau could find 
no words strong enough to express his 
contempt, met with the following judg- 
ment from Gouverneur Morris. ‘“ M. 
Necker has obtained a much greater rep- 
utation than he had any right to. An 
unspotted integrity as minister, and serv- 
ing at his own expense in an office which 
others seek for the purpose of enriching 
themselves, have acquired for him, very 
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deservedly, much confidence. Add to 
this that his writings on finance teem 
with that sort of sensibility which makes 
the fortune of modern romances, and 
which is exactly suited to this lively na- 
tion, who love to read but hate to think. 
Hence his reputation. He is without the 
talents of a great minister; and though he 
understands man as a covetous creature, 
he does not understand mankind; he is 
utterly ignorant of politics, by which I 
mean politics in the great sense.... 
From the moment of convening the States- 
General he has been afloat upon the wide 
ocean of incidents.” 

Necker was, in fact, without the highest 
qualities of statesmanship. And when 
this is said, all is said. It was unjust, as 
a friend and contemporary writer truly 
observed, to reproach a minister for not 
leading an Assembly which refused to be 
led, which at every turn insisted on giving 
lessons to its instructor. The finances 
could not be re-established when anarchy 
was universal, and authority non-existent, 
without credit, taxes, or public confidence. 
But although it was “as unjust to accuse 
him of the ruin of the finances as to accuse 
him of the loss of the battle of Ramillies,” 
Morris was on no uncertain ground when 
he condemned Necker as a very poor 
financier, and nothing can be more lumi- 
nous than his exposition of the fallacy of 
the system of borrowing from the caésse 
a@escompte, or the farce of the patriotic 
contribution, than his prediction of the 
ruin which must ensue from the issue of 
asstgnats. Morris had early realized the 
fact that the study of economic questions 
is the foundation of statesmanship. His 
writings bad instructed his countrymen in 
liberal theories of commerce, and enlight- 
ened them on the abstruser questions of 
the nature of money and the sources and 
foundation of credit. In an official posi- 
tion he had done much to restore public 
and private credit, and introduce order 
into the financial administration, upon 
which, as he said, “the preservation of 
our federal union greatly depends.” It is 
interesting to note in how many points he 
had criticised by anticipation the economic 
fallacies which distinguished the Revolu- 
tionary epoch. He had, for instance, 
combated the regulation of prices by law, 
an expedient which became famous during 
the Terror under the name of the maxi- 
mum laws, on the ground of the injustice 
of taxing a community by depreciation; 
he had condemned taxes on money, which 
merely drew it from circulation and ren- 
dered the collection of taxes more difficalt. 
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The outcry against monopolists and fore- 
stallers which had arisen in the American 
colonies during the war, found its counter- 
part in the popular resentment during the 
whole course of the Revolution against 
the sangsues publigues, who saved the 
community from starvation by buying up 
and storing provisions and money. Mor- 
ris had justified the operations of the cap- 
italists by the economy which was thus 
introduced into consumption, the activity 
imparted to commerce, and the steadiness 
established in price. The well-to-do 
classes shared with the monopolists the 
execration of the mob; Morris had pointed 
out the impossibility of an economic dis- 
tinction between luxuries and necessities, 
and ventured the remark that “there was 
a less proportion of rogues in coaches 
than out of them.” The spirit in which 
he watched the great socialistic experi- 
ment of the Reign of Terror — the com- 
plete and even scientific character of 
which M. Taine has pointed out in the 
ablest chapters of his latest volume — 
may be gathered from a question he put 
to Hamilton, ** How long a supposed so- 
ciety can exist, after property shall have 
been done away,” and the answer which 
he gave, “that government being estab- 
lished to protect property is respected 
only in proportion to the fulfilment of that 
duty, and durable only as it is respect- 
able.” 

If his previous experience had given 
Morris competence in finance, it had given 
him also in a high degree a mastery of 
constitutional questions. His criticism of 
the Constitution of 1791 was worthy of the 
man to whose hand much of the American 
Constitution was due, of the man whom 
Hamilton and Madison had invited to join 
in the writing of * The Federalist.” In his 
own country he had been unjustly accused 
of a leaning towards monarchy, so strong 
had been his dread of the “ anarchy which 
would lead to monarchy.” Among a peo- 
ple without the education or instincts of 
free government characteristic of English 
communities, he early saw his worst fear 
realized. ‘“ Despotic states perish for 
want of despotism, as cunning people for 
want of cunning.” The suddenness of 
the collapse of the monarchy shows how 
true was the insight which led Mallet du 
Pan to say, in speaking of the various 
causes assigned for the French Revolu- 
tion, the quarrels of the Parlements, the 
assembling of the notables, the deficit, the 
ministry of Necker, the assaults of philos- 
ophy — “* None of these things would have 
happened under a monarchy which was 
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not rotten at the core.” By the end of 
July Morris observed that “ France was 
as near anarcny as a society could be 
without dissolution.” The government of 
the country fell suddenly into tke hands of 
an Assembly ignorant and inexperienced 
in public affairs, and Morris deplored that 
they had “all that romantic spirit, and 
those romantic ideas of government which, 
happily for America, we were cured oi be- 
fore it was too late.’ Ina passage which 
has a reminiscence of the “ Reflections,” 
he characterized the situation as it existed 
in November, 1790: — 

“ This unhappy country, bewildered in 
the pursuit of metaphysical whimsies, pre- 
sents to our moral view a mighty ruin. 
Like the remnants of ancient magnifi- 
cence, we admire the architecture of the 
temple, while we detest the false god to 
whom it was dedicated. Daws and ravens, 
and the birds of night, now build their 
nests in its niches. The sovereign, hum- 
bled to the level of a beggar’s pity, without 
resources, without authority, without a 
friend. The Assembly, at once a master 
and a slave, new in power, wild in theory, 
raw in practice. ‘It engrosses all func- 
tions, though incapable of exercising any, 
and has taken from this fierce, ferocious 
people every restraint of religion and of 
respect. Sole executors of the law, and 
therefore supreme judges of its propriety, 
each district measures out its obedience 
by its wishes, and the great interests of 
the whole, split up into fractional morsels, 
depend on momentary impulse and igno- 
rant caprice. Such a state of things can- 
not last.” 

It was in no spirit of unfriendly criti- 
cism, either towards the French people or 
their aspirations, that Morris wrote these 
words. ‘I wish very much,” he had said, 
“The happiness of this inconstant people. 
I love them. I feel grateful to them for 
their efforts in our cause, and I consider 
the establishment of a good constitution 
here as the principal means, under Divine 
Providence, of extending the blessings of 
freedom to many millions of my fellow- 
countrymen.” But he saw very clearly 
that the so-called work of reconstruction 
was but the first step in a course of con- 
stitutional experiments during which 
France was to pass from one extreme to 
the other— from the omnipotence of a 
legislative assembly to the absolutism of 
a despotic executive. The speech which 
Morris put into the mouth of the king’on 
the occasion of his acceptance of the Con- 
Stitution of 1791 is a state paper of the 
highest importance. The opening words, 
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“It is no longer a king who addresses 
you, Louis the Sixteenth is only a private 
individual,” strike the keynote of a criti- 
cism which condemns point by point the 
concentration of power in the hands of an 
unwieldy Assembly, the destruction of the 
principle of authority in government, the 
exaggerated decentralization which cre- 
ated forty-four thousand sovereign bodies, 
and made it possible, as M. Taine has 
shown, for one of them to “ besiege, muti- 
late, and govern the National Conven- 
tion, and through it the whole of France.” 

His warnings, like so many others, fell 
upon deaf ears. The moment, inevitable 
in every despotism, had arrived when an 
incapable ruler was called upon to grapple 
with a demoralized administration. “An 
able man would not have fallen into his 
situation.” The retrospect in which Mor- 
ris pointed out the occasions on which 
a “small-beer character ” threw away one 
by one his chances of averting revolution 
proves, with irresistible force, that a 
strong sovereign might even at the last 
moment have saved his country from an- 
archy and his own house from the fate 
which Mirabeau prophesied for them at 
the hands of the populace in the terrible 
words, “Ils battront le pavé de leurs ca- 
davres.” 

It was not as minister of the United 
States that Gouverneur Morris had so 
freely taken his part in passing events, had 
criticised and advised the -king and his 
ministers. He did not receive his ap- 
pointment until Jefferson’s recall in the 
beginning of the year 1792. At that time 
his intervention, even had his position al- 
lowed of it, would have been useless, and 
it was limited to an attempt to enable the 
royal family to escape just before the ca- 
tastrophe of the tenth of August. After 
that event, unlike other foreign represen- 
tatives, he remained an eyewitness of the 
Revolution until the end of the Reign of 
Terror. The difficulty and even danger 
of the times—for he was subjected to 
arrest and search, followed, of course, by 
ministerial apologies — made it necessary 
for him to remove to a country house 
twenty miles from the capital. His offi- 
cial duties were confined to remonstrances 
against decrees affecting American com- 
merce, to the protection of American 
shipping, and of American citizens. His 
correspondence, in spite of the fact that 
every letter “ bore marks of patriotic curi- 
osity,” remained full and interesting. The 
situation of the finances and the impend- 
ing bankruptcy formed the subject of ex- 
haustive comment; and he noticed the 
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expenditure of blood and money, the rarity 
of artisans and laborers of every descrip- 
tion, without blinding himself to the im- 
mense resources possessed by an admin- 
istration to which war was a necessity 
and bankruptcy but a starting-point for 
fresh efforts. He truly observed, that, 
once the debt of France had been liqui- 
dated by depreciation, she would present 
a rich surface covered with above twenty 
millions of people who loved war better 
than labor; and that the administration 
would continue “to find war abroad nec- 
essary to preserve peace at home.” An- 
ticipating, as he did, the inevitable close 
in a military despotism, he wondered that 
“four years of convulsion among four-and- 
twenty millions of people had brought 
forth no one, either in civil or military 
life, whose head would fit the cap which 
fortune had woven.” 

His recall from a post in which, as he 
said, he felt himself degraded by the com- 
munication he was forced into with the 
werst of mankind, was partly owing to 
the disfavor with which his anti-revolu- 
tionary sentiments were viewed by some 
of his countrymen. It inspired a remark 
which is full of meaning. “ Oliver Crom- 
well well understood the value of mob 
sentiment when he replied to his chap- 
lain, vain of the applauding crowds which 
thronged round his master’s coach, ‘ There 
would be as many and as glad to attend 
me at the gallows.’ I do not believe that 
a good man in America can feel all the 
force of that expression, and therefore I 
believe it is very difficult to form on cer- 
tain subjects a just opinion.” Had Mor- 
ris lived until 1830 he might have added 
that the full force of that expression could 
only be felt by those who witnessed the 
results of the identification of the princi- 
ples of Jacobinism with those of political 
freedom; for the temporary triumph of 
reaction in Europe, and the equally illogi- 
cal apotheosis by Liberal writers of the 
Revolutionary party, both sprang from this 
confusion of thought. 

A “high-toned” monarchy, an Assem- 
bly less numerous and elected for a longer 
period than was provided in the constitu- 
tioa of 1791, and an hereditary second 
chamber — such was the constitution 
which Gouverneur Morris considered as 
the only government which would consist 
with the physical and moral state of 
France. These were the opinions of Ma- 
louet, of Mounier, of Mallet du Pan, and, 
with the exception that he would have 
dispensed with a second chamber and 
given even greater power to the monarchy, 
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of Mirabeau. Of these men Morris was, 
perhaps, the most distinguished for his 
freedom from doctrinaire views. Sur- 
rounded on his arrival in France by poli- 
ticians clamoring for the immediate appli- 
cation of English constitutional forms to 
their own country, he was one of the fore- 
most to insist on the differences of na- 
tional character which made such ideas 
chimerical. “A republican,” he said, 
“and just as it were emerged from that 
assembly which has formed one of the 
most republican of all republican constitu- 
tions, I preach incessantly respect for the 
prince, attention to the rights of the no- 
bility, and moderation not only in the ob- 
ject, but also in the pursuit of it.” “ They 
want an American Constitution, with the 
exception of a king instead of a presi- 
dent, without reflecting that they have 
not American citizens to support that con- 
stitution.” “ Every country must have a 
constitution suited to its circumstances, 
and the state of France requires a higher- 
toned government than that of England.” 
These seemingly obvious statements were 
supported by the irresistible argument 
drawn from the political ignorance, inca- 
pacity, and immorality of the new citizens 
of France. ‘ The materials for a revolu- 
tion,” he wrote, “are very indifferent. 
Everybody agrees that there is an utter 
prostration of morals, but this general 
position can never convey to an American 
mind the degree of depravity. It is not 
by any figure of rhetoric or force of lan- 
guage that the idea can be communicated. 
A hundred anecdotes and a hundred thou- 
sand examples are required to show the 
extreme rottenness of every member. It 
is, however, from such crumbling matter 
that the great edifice of freedom is to be 
erected here.” Morris, in short, did not 
believe that a nation demoralized by des- 
potism could be prepared for the full ex- 
ercise of the privileges of freedom. He 
told Lafayette that it was from regard to 
liberty that he was opposed to the democ- 
racy, and in this opinion he was in accord 
with the most advanced English states- 
men of that time, for Fox himself had ex- 
pressly disclaimed any leaning to democ- 
racy. The Liberals of the Revolution 
whom Morris, with his clear good sense, 
his knowledge of affairs, and his dévotion 
to the principles of constitutional freedom, 
so admirably represents, have met until 
recent times with little respect from phil- 
osophic historians, but their aims were at 
least plausible, and the realization of them 
could not have proved less conducive to 
free government than the actual course of 
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events. They possessed, moreover, the 
virtue of consistency; they were never 
brought, like the Jacobin leaders, to acqui- 
esce in the destruction of their hopes, and 
they had never been partisans of the old 
monarchical system of government. A 
passage which is worth quoting, shows 
that Morris, at any rate, candidly recog- 
nized the advantages secured by what in 
his opinion was the worst kind of change. 
He thus summarizes the consequences of 
the Revolution in 1790: — 

“(1) The abolition of those different 
rights and privileges which kept the prov- 
inces asunder, occasioning thereby a va- 
riety of taxation, increasing the expenses 
of collection, impeding the useful commu- 
nication of commerce, and destroying 
that unity in the system of distributive 
justice which is one requisite to social 
happiness. (2) The abolition of feudal 
tyranny, by which the tenure of real prop- 
erty is simplified, the value reduced to 
money, rent is more clearly ascertained, 
and the estimation which depended upon 
idle vanity, or capricious taste, or sullen 
pride, is destroyed. (3) The extension 
of the circle of commerce to those vast 
possessions held by the clergy in mort- 
main, which, conferring great wealth as 
the wages of idleness, damped the ardor 
of enterprise, and impaired that ready in- 
dustry which increases the stock of na- 
tional riches. (4) The destruction of a 
system of venal jurisprudence, which, ar- 
rogating a kind of legislative veto, had 
established the pride and privileges of the 
few on the misery and degradation of the 
general mass. (5) Above all, the pro- 
mulgation and extension of those princi- 
ples of liberty, which will, 1 hope, remain 
to cheer the heart and cherish a noble- 
ness of soul when the metaphysical froth 
and vapor shall have been blown away. 
The awe of that spirit which has been 
thus raised will, I trust, excite in those 
who may hereafter possess authority a 
proper moderation in its exercise, and 
induce them to give to this people a real 
constitution of government fitted to the 
natural, moral, social, and political state 
of their country.” 

But although he might cherish the hope 
that from the “chaos of opinion and the 
conflict of its jarring elements a new order 
might at length arise,” he might well de- 
spair of the immediate future. That opin- 
ion was shared by others conspicuous in 
the cause of freedom. Washington, who, 
as appears from his correspondence with 
the American minister, early mistrusted 
the course of events, and Romilly, who 
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hoped against hope until the September 
massacres drew from him the exclamation, 
“One might as well think of establishing 
a republic of tigers in some forest of 
Africa as of maintaining a free govern- 
ment among such monsters,” were among 
those who were one by one brought to 
Morris’s conclusion, “ The glorious op- 
portunity is lost, and for this time at least 
the Revolution has failed.” 

The conciusion of the life of Gouver- 
neur Morris was no less useful and pros- 
perous than his previous career. After 
his recall from his post he remained four 
years in Europe, during which time he 
visited the various capitals and formed 
connections with the prominent men of 
every country. In 1799, ten years after 
his arrival in France, he returned to the 
United States, where, as he said, he was 
received “ as if he were not an unwelcome 
guest in his native country.” He was al- 
most immediately elected to the Senate, 
where he served his term with vigor and 
effect, and gave his support to the party 
of the Federalists. In possession of an 
ample fortune and numerous friends, he 
delighted in the exercise of hospitality, 
and occupied himself for the rest of his 
life in agriculture and the management of 
his property, while retaining an active in- 
terest in public affairs. He married late 
in life, and died seven years afterwards, in 
1816, at his own estate at Morrisiana. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
IRISH STEP-DANCING. 


DANCING is a favorite pastime amongst 
the Irish peasants, and there is no lack of 
dancing-masters, who make their living 
by teaching the “steps.” Indeed, even 
people of position learn “ step-dancing,” 
such as jigs, reels, and hornpipes. Very 
pretty steps they are, and far more difficult 
to learn and dance correctly and well than 
the ordinary valse or polka, which, after 
all, have but one step, the chief thing be- 
ing to dance that one step gracefully and 
smoothly. Ina jig, there are as many as 
twenty different steps, and each single 
step has what is termed “its double,” a 
somewhat similar step, but more compli- 
cated than the single. To dance even 
five steps of the jig with their double re- 
quires, independently of the perfection 
only attained by practice, constant repeti- 
tion and great exertion. Todance twenty 
steps and their double — in all about forty 
— straight through, would be almost im- 
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possible; besides, it would occupy too 
much time. Yet a different jig, appar- 
ently, could be danced by one person sev- 
eral times during the same evening, by 
doing, say, five steps each time. But you 
must begin a jig by dancing the “rising” 
steps —this rule never changing. The 
steps in a reel are not unlike those in the 
jig, but are much less tiring. 

Some months ago, a very good dancing- 
master came to our village in Ireland; 
and some friends of ours got private les- 
sons in the “steps” from him during the 
day, the evenings of course being devoted 
to the working-class. ‘* Marvin” was a 
young man, not more than eight-and- 
twenty, I should think, and he had been 
for many years teaching the steps. The 
son of a respectable farmer, and having a 
wonderful taste for music and dancing, he 
could not settle to farmwork or any trade, 
and, much against his parents’ wishes, de- 
termined on being a teacher of dancing. 
Accordingly, he was “ bound” to a danc- 
ing-master; and when he had learned 
enough to enable him to teach, did so. 
He went from village to village, staying 
from one to three months in each, just as 
he found he had pupils and it paid. The 
court-house or national school was gener- 
ally given to him, for one seldom can get 
a large room in villages; and besides, be- 
yond a trifle to the keeper, there is little 
expense attending. Marvin varied his 
fees according to those he taught and also 
according to the size of the village; a 
smaller sum being accepted from the la- 
borer than the shopkeeper or farmer —a 
shilling and one-and-sixpence being ac- 
cepted weekly from the former for each 
one; while two-and-sixpence, and even 
three shillings, were paid by the latter. 

Marvin told me that, on an average, he 
derived an income of two hundred pounds 
a year by teaching the “steps.” Belong- 
ing to the better class of Irish dancing 
masters, Marvin had a fiddler, a blind 
man, who accompanied him on his rounds ; 
but he did not pay him — “ benefits ” be- 
ing organized to do this; two and three 
pounds, sometimes even more, according 
to the number present, being collected at 
such a time. Notice of a‘ benefit” for 
the fiddler is generally given some nights 
before. 

We learned six steps of the jig, and 
their double: a “slip” jig, a four-hand 
reel, and three steps of the Highland 
fling. For my part, 1 had almost too many 
to practice. These and others, such as 
the “ Moneen Jig,” “Irish Jig,” “ High 
Call Cap,” the “Garden of Daisies,” the 
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“ Blackbird,” the “ Priest and his Boots,” 
“St. Patrick’s Day,” come under the title 
of “steps;” our valses and polkas, etc., 
being termed “circular dances;” while 
the quadrilles are called “sets.” These 
are now much indulged in by shop-people 
and the better class of farmers, being con- 
sidered by them more like what the “ la- 
dies and gintlemin”’ do. Knowing their 
steps is looked upon by the peasantry as 
a necessary part of their education, quite 
as much as to read or write, and I have 
often heard them express contempt for a 
girl or boy who, to use their own words, 
“has no dance ” — therefore, parents who 
can ill afford it will do without necessa- 
ries even to have their children taught 
their steps when a dancing-master comes 
their way. 

Marvin was most amusing in some of 
his expressions, particularly when he tried 
to usea French word. For instance, in 
connection with the reel, the word chassez 
was frequently used by him; and, until 
one got accustomed to his pronunciation 
of it — shass-her/ it was perhaps a trifle 
puzzling. On one occasion, I remember 
he asked how we polished our floor for 
dancing. I said with French chalk and 
spermaceti. He seemed puzzled; but 
asked for pen and paper to write the mix- 
ture down, in case he should forget it. I 
gave both to him; but again he seemed 
perplexed, and once more asked the 
names, and how to spell them, which I 
did, going twice over “spermaceti.” At 
last he asked me to write, remarking that 
he was not able to write, only to speak 
the French language! 

There are many kinds of dancing “ ben- 
efits.” Marvin had two during the ten 
weeks he spent in our village — both for 
the fiddler. The dancing-school is of 
course held in the evening, when the day’s 
work is over — half. past six to nine or ten 
o’clock being the usual hours, On benefit 
nights they dance till much later. On 
such a night, when all the company have 
assembled, the fiddler or dancing-master, 
whichever one the benefit is for, goes 
round with a plate or, more generally, his 
hat; and each person present willingly 
gives a trifle. Sometimes, if the collec- 
tion is good and the person so “ bene- 
fited”” is, as the people express it, a “ da- 
cent man,” he will go out and buy porter 
and cakes (biscuits) as refreshments for 
the ladies. The men don’t require much 
attention, or perhaps, to speak more to 
the point, don’t get it. There is a story 
told of a dancing-master in our village, 
who, when about concluding his lessons 
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for the evening, was interrupted by the 
entrance of a young farmer, whose hob- 
nailed brogues made a woful clatter. Ad- 
vancing towards the dancing-master, he 
said he came to learn his steps. “’Tis 
late in the day ye are, I’m thinkin’,” re- 
plied the master. ‘ Me classes are about 
bein’ closed, an’ I am now teachin’ me 
pupils grease [we presume he meant grace] 
in their movements.” 

I have known several cases where poor 
people wanting to thatch their cabin, per- 
haps, or to buy a pig without any means 
to do so, will organize a benefit, and thus 
obtain the necessary money. For this 
purpose a written notice will be carried 
round to the neighbors. Sometimes they 
may just be told Pat Murphy wants money 
to set the praties, and he will hold a ben- 
efit on Friday (or, more generally, Sunday) 
night. Perhaps fifty neighbors will come. 
Of course, so many could not possibly 
come into a small cabin at once; but they 
always take it in turn to “fez the floor” 
— for in step-dancing, only a certain num- 
ber can dance at a time. These people 
will dance away all night, subscribe their 
mite, and never eat or drink anything, 
because, naturally, such poor people could 
not provide food for so many. It is not 
unusual for the neighbors each to bring 
some victuals with them, such as bread, 
tea, and sugar; and these will be divided 
and distributed as far as they will go. 

Another kind of benefit for the same 
purpose is got up by raffling —a goat, a 
turkey, or a concertina, perhaps a donkey, 
being the most general things to raffle. 
The winner will sometimes provide re- 
freshments, often getting up a second 
raffle todo so. The music for step-danc- 
ing is pretty, and is, when played on the 
piano, very tiring to the fingers to keep 
up for any length of time, till you get 
accustomed to it. In the “High Call 
Cap,” the men beat time in one part to 
the music with their feet, while in another 
part they do so by clapping their hands; 
and the general effect is very pretty. 

To dance the steps really well, one 
must be nimble and active. I remember 
seeing a number of the peasants, who, to 
try and perfect themselves in their dance, 
danced on the road near some trees, and 
constantly held on to some of the low 
branches, to enable them to jump high 
and use their feet to advantage. There is 
a story told of a certain mayor who did 
not know how to dance; and as there was 
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to be the customary ball on St. Patrick’s 
night at the vice-regal court, at which he 
was, as is usual, to dance with her Excel- 
lency, he hired a private room, and when 
his shop was closed at night, went there, 
where a dancing-master met him to teach 
him his steps, unknown, as he hoped, to 
any one. Unfortunately, it leaked out, 
and some people annoyed the poor mayor 
sorely by standing outside the window 
and saying: “Right foot, left foot, hay 
foot, straw foot. Faix, thin, an’ Paddy 
*tis you as can soon fut the floor.” The 
origin of hay foot, straw foot, was, that 
when, as is sometimes the case, the right 
foot or hand was not known from the left, 
a dancing-master often tied a wisp of hay 
on one foot and of straw on the other, and 
thus forcibly impressed the difference. 

Many dancing-masters can teach the 
steps and play the fiddle at the same 
time; such belong to the poorer class, 
and make their living as much by playing 
at wedding feasts or “/ive wakes” as by 
teaching the steps. The meaning of a 
“Jive wake” may not be so generally 
known as is the usual term of wake. The 
actual meaning is the same — that is, both 
kinds of wake are held with the same 
idea, a “keeping of the last night to- 
gether.” A wake is of course the last 
respect or compliment, so to speak, that 
can be shown a dead friend before he is 
laid to rest. A live wake is held the 
night before people emigrate and is the 
scene of much mirth and dancing, so that 
the /as¢t night spent in the old country may 
be remembered by those who seldom if 
everreturn. The friends coming to these 
live wakes generally bring food with them, 
because the cabin is bare in every sense 
previous to the departure of its occupants. 
The fiddler sends his hat round and 
makes his collection. . At a wedding 
feast, a musician and dancing-master com- 
bined will get three and four pounds, and 
there may be two or three fiddlers. 

In concluding these remarks, I must 
add that for my part | think dancing-mas- 
ters ought to be encouraged in our circle, 
because there really is something to learn, 
in fact real hard work in the “ steps ; ” and 
very few of us, who, though able to glide 
gracefully a /a@ trois temps to the strains 
of Liddel’s band, could “foot the floor” 
in such perfect time, to the music of per- 
haps apenny whistle, as do the Irish peas- 
ants in the many difficult steps of an Irish 


jig. 





